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ST. NICK ON THE LINE! 


By LEWIS T. NORDYKE 


A SNOWED-UNDER COMMUNITY—facing 
a giftless Christmas for their children—is 
brought aid by the telephone after con- 
struction crew restored main line service, 
on Christmas morning, in which a young- 
ster took an important part Christmas Eve 


. ET on your boots and over- 
coat, Spud,” said Mrs. Bell. 

“Oh, Mom,” protested 
twelve-year-old Spud Bell, “I want to 
play with my tractor. I can make it 
do nearly everything Slim can do 
with his tractor—you know, the one 
he pulled the grader with on the road 
to Ashertown.” 

“But we must go to see Jimmie,” 
said Mrs. Bell. “‘He’s sick and wants 
semeone to visit him. Now be a good 
boy and Santa . 

“Now, Mom,” Spud interrupted. 
“You know I know about this Santa 
Claus business. I know who brings 
my presents.” 

Spud, a_tousled-headed, slightly 
freckled boy, pushed his large toy 
tractor over by the wall. It had been 
given him by Slim Anderson, 24 
years old, who had operated the trac- 
tor when the road was graded from 
Ashertown to the small silver mining 
camp known as Moonshine Pass. 
Slim had become attached to the 
slightly rowdy Spud when he stayed 
at the Bell home while he was work- 
ing on the road. 

Mrs. Bell watched Spud as he 
rolled the tractor along the wall. 
“Spud,” she said in a serious tone of 
voice, “I’m afraid there won’t be any 
Christmas presents this year. To- 
morrow’s Christmas Day and I know 
that no one can get through the bliz- 
zard today to Ashertown.” 

“You mean none of the kids will 
get toys or things?” 

“I’m afraid not, Spud. No one 
went to Ashertown before the bliz- 
zerd hit, and now it’s too late. The 


road’s so full of snow and fallen trees 
no one can get over it.” 

“T’ll bet a doliar slim could get 
over it on his tractor; I’ll just bet. 
And when I get over to Jimmie’s, 
I’m going to ’phone Slim and tell him 
to bring out toys for all the kids; 
and maybe he’ll bring me the air- 
plane he said he was going to make.” 





“Hi, Spud, is old Santa coming to 
see ye?” 


“Spud! That’s an idea! We'll call 
Slim. Hurry up now and get on your 
boots and overcoat.” 

Spud hurried to the closet. Mrs. 
Bell’s eyes brightened. Within a mo- 
ment Spud was ready, and he and 
his mother walked out into the bliz- 
zard on their way to see Jimmie 
Smith, who was recovering from 
pneumonia. The snow blew against 
their faces and the wind quickly re- 
moved their tracks as they walked 
along the Ashertown road. There 
was scarcely an outline of the road, 
so deep was the snow. 


When Mrs. Bell and Spud arrived 
at the Smith home, several neighbor- 
ing women were there. Jimmie, al- 
though pale and thin, looked cheer- 
ful. 

“Hi, Spud,” he said as Spud 
walked up to the bed, “is old Santa 
coming to see ye?” 

Spud glanced at his mother be- 
fore replying: “Bet yer boots, he is, 
Jimmie. What’s he going to bring 
you?” 

“An air rifle for one thing, and I 
don’t know what else.” 

Mrs. Bell smiled, but the other 
women, especially Mrs. Smith, looked 
grave. 

“Come over to the fire and warm 
yourself, Spud,” invited Mrs. Smith. 
“Then you can talk to Jimmie. Come 
on over, Mrs. Bell, I know you must 
be cold.” 

Out of earshot of the sick boy, 
Mrs. Tom McMilam remarked: “We’d 
been telling Jimmie about Santa 
Claus and he began to get better. 
But now that the road is blocked we 
can’t get to Ashertown before Christ- 
mas—and we don’t know what it’ll 
do to him.” Tears glistened in her 
eyes. Spud glanced significantly at 
the telephone—on the only line con- 
necting Moonshine Pass and Asher- 
town—then looked from Jimmie to 
his mother. 

Mrs. Bell smiled and said: “Spud 
has solved it. He says he can ’phone 
Slim Anderson—the tractor driver 
who worked on the road—and Slim 
will bring out the things on the 
tractor.” 

“But the ’phone is dead,” said Mrs. 
Smith. “The line is broken between 
here and the Wallace place. At least, 
we can’t get anyone to answer at the 
Wallace’s.” 

“And we can’t find the trouble,” 
added Mrs. McMilam. “Some of the 
men went down the road half-way to 
the Wallaces , but they couldn’t find 
the break. And the snow is so bad 
they didn’t try to go on.” 

“We’re praying that Jimmie will 














keep getting better, for there’s no 
telling when the doctor can get out 
from Ashertown,” said Mrs. Smith. 
“If we could only find an air rifle 
that we could make look like new, we 
could give it to Jimmie.” 

“We can make some candy, and 
gather up a lot of toys and fix them,” 
suggested Mrs. Bell. “That would 
make Jimmie think Santa visited 
him, and by the time he’s able to be 
up, the road will be cleared. Then 
we can get him all the things he 
wants.” 

“But his mind is set on an air 
rifle,’ said Mrs. Smith in a whisper. 
“And if he doesn’t get one he may 
fret until his fever rises again.” 

‘‘And we can’t find an air rifle any- 
where,” groaned Mrs. McMilam. 

“Why, look!” said Mrs. Smith. 
“Jimmie has gone to sleep.” 

There was a smile on the seven- 
year-old lad’s face as he slept peace- 
fully. Tears came to the eyes of 
every woman in the room. Spud 
leoked solemn. While the women 
talked he fingered his boot legs. 
After a while, Spud said: 

“Mom, I want to go in the kitchen 
by myself so I can draw plans for the 
grader I’m going to build like 
Slim’s.” 

“I’m afraid it’s too cold in there, 
Spud,” suggested Mrs. Bell. 

“It’s all right,” said Mrs. Smith. 
“We have to keep a fire in the cook 
stove so we can have hot water. Go 
ahead and play, Spud.” 

Spud tip-toed from the room. As 
he passed near the foot of the bed he 
glanced at Jimmie. Holding his cap 
and overcoat in his left hand, Spud 
scratched his head with his right 
hand. There was a solemn look on 
his freckled face. 

“Spud’s worried, poor little fel- 
lew,” said Mrs. Smith. “It’s disap- 
pointing for a child not to get pres- 
ents for Christmas.” 

“Spud won’t mind so much,” said 
his mother, “but I wish we could do 
something for Jimmie. We must find 
him an air rifle if there is a way in 
the world to do it.” 

When Jimmie awakened late in the 
afternoon, looking refreshed and 
cheerful, he asked for Spud. 

“T’ll get him,’ said Mrs. Bell. 
“He’s in the kitchen playing.” 

But Spud was not in the kitchen, 
and there was no sign of his coat or 
cap. Mrs. Bell looked around the 
room, even behind the stove. “Spud! 
Spud!” she called. 
answer. 

Mrs. Bell opened the outside 
kitchen door but saw no tracks in the 
blowing snow. 


There was no 


Her face paled as she 
looked at the shifting snow. She re- 
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turned hurriedly to the living room 
and announced, “I can’t find Spud.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
Then Mrs. Smith said: “Maybe he 
got tired and went on home, not 
wanting to disturb Jimmie by com- 
ing back in here.” 

“He may have,” agreed Mrs. Bell. 
“He wanted to play with his tractor. 
I believe I’ll go on home and see 
about him.” 

Mrs. Bell hurried through the deep 
snow. She breathed a sigh of relief 
when she saw smoke pouring out of 
the chimney at her home. When she 


entered she found Mr. Bell sitting 

beside the stove with his boots off. 
“Charlie, have you seen Spud?” 

she asked. 

Thought he’d be with you. 


“ No. 





“Charlie, 
a bit of good out he re.” 


I don’t believe we can do 


Didn’t he go over to the Smith’s with 
you?” 

Hurriedly Mrs. Bell told what had 
happened. As Mr. Bell slipped on 
his boots, Mrs. Bell looked in the 
other rooms and the closet. When 
she returned to the living room she 
asked, “Charlie, did you put Spud’s 
tractor in the closet?” 

“No. I haven’t seen it. 
There was concern in Mr. 


Why ?” 

Bell’s 
voice. 

“Why, when we started over to the 
Smith’s Spud left his tractor beside 
the wall near the door. He had been 
playing with it. He must have come 
home after he left the Smith’s, for 
it’s in the closet now.” 

“Maybe he went outside to play 
and is back at the Smith’s,” Mr. Bell 
suggested. “Let’s go over there and 
see.” 

Darkness was closing in on the 
isolated community as Mr. and Mrs. 
Bell trudged through the blowing 
snow on their way to the Smith home. 
When they arrived they anxiously 
looked around the room for Spud. A 
question of the ill boy told the story. 

“Where’s Spud?” Jimmie asked. 


All eyes were turned on Mr. :nd 
Mrs. Bell. 

“We can’t find him,’”’ sobbed Mrs. 
Bell. 

Mr. Bell looked at Jim Smith and 
Tom McMilam. “It looks like Spud’s 
lost.”’ 

“Don’t excite Jimmie,” 
warned. 

In a whispered conference the par- 
ents and the neighbors planned 
searching parties to look for the lost 
boy. Mr. Smith agreed to go to every 
house in the community looking for 
Spud and to ask all the men to join 
in the search. 

“Tom and I will start looking in 
the old mines,” said Mr. Bell. “Spud 
has been talking 
them for months.” 

“T’m afraid he tried to go to Ash- 
ertown,” said Mrs. Bell. “His heart 
was set on that airplane.” 

“Spud knows better than to try a 
thing like that,” said Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Smith started his trip around 
the community and the other two 
men headed for the nearby area in 
which there were several abandoned 
mines. Inky darkness had gathered 
over the isolated community. A ceil- 
ing of clouds indicated the possibility 
ot more snow. The wind had calmed. 

Aided by flashlights, Mr. Bell and 
Mr. McMilam went from mine to 
mine, calling Spud’s name. They 
searched the vicinity of the mines for 
hours without discovering a trace of 
the boy. 


Mrs. I ell 


about exploring 


Discussing his disappear- 
ance, Mr. McMilam suggested to the 
father: “Do you suppose, Charlie, 
he has tried to go to Ashertown? 
You know it’s mighty hard on a kid 
to look forward to Christmas with 
no hope of getting anything.” 

“I know, Tom, but Spud knows 
there isn’t such a thing as Santa 
Claus. It wouldn’t bother him no‘ 
to get any presents.” 

“Well, I just can’t understand it, 
Charlie. I can’t for a fact. The 
kid couldn’t have gotten very far in 
this snow. Suppose he could have 
made it to the Wallaces?” 

“IT doubt it. I don’t know whether 
a man could get over that three 
miles of road, even in the daytime. 
3ut we’ve got to do something, Tom. 
We've got to find him!” 

“Well, let’s go down the Asher- 
town road as far as we can, Char- 
lie.” 

Slowly trudging through the 
snow, they tried to follow the out- 
line of the road with the weakening 
light of their flashlights. Bending 
and fallen trees put them off the 
track, but they managed to find the 
place where the road turned to the 
east. Then blinding snow started 
falling. 
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‘Charlie, I don’t believe we can do 
a bit of good out here,” Mr. Mc- 


Milam finally said. “I hate to say 
it. but if Spud tried to follow this 
roid and darkness overtook him, he 
cculdn’t have lasted ten minutes.” 

‘I know, Tom, but I’ve got to find 
my boy. I can’t give up!” 

‘I feel just like you do about it, 
Charlie, but I doubt if we can get 
back ourselves. Maybe they’ve 
found Spud. I believe we ought to 
turn back. You know it’s nearly 
morning.” 

‘T guess we'll have to, Tom, but 
I must find my boy.” 

[he snow had almost ceased fall- 
j and day was breaking when the 
two fatigued men arrived at the 
Smith home. Many times they had 
lest their sense of direction in the 
blinding blizzard. 

Spud had not been found. Mrs. 
sell was hysterical. Jimmie Smith 
was restless. Other searchers had 
returned for coffee. None knew in 
which direction to go next. 

“Charlie,” said Mrs. Bell in a 
pleading voice, “maybe Spud is back 
home now. Won’t you go and see?” 

Mr. Bell, Mr. Smith and a few 

her men started to the Bell home 
o look fer Spud. The others stood 
around the fire and drank coffee. 
Fifteen minutes after the group left, 
the Smith telephone rang—long and 
clear. Every person in the room 
was startled. Again the telephone 
rang. 

Mr. MceMilam answered. 
“You say it’s Slim—Slim Ander- 

”” Mr. McMilam asked excited- 
ly. “No. No, we’re not all right. 
Jimmie Smith is still sick and Spud 
sell is lost. Yes, lost; been gone 
since about two o’clock yesterday. 
Don’t have any idea. Yes. Looked 
for him all night. You have? 
You’re going to try to get to the 
Wallaces? Can’t get them on the 
‘phone? Wait a minute; wait a min- 
ute, Slim.” 

Mr. McMilam turned to the anx- 
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ious crowd: “It’s Slim Anderson. 
Says he’s been out all night with a 
crew, working on the "phone line. 
Fixed two breaks between Asher- 
town and the Cardwell place. He’s 
at Cardwell’s now. Wants to know 
if he can help us.” 

“Tell him that if he can get ove: 
the road, we want him to look for 
Spud,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“And if he can,” sobbed Mrs. Bell, 
“ask him to get an air rifle for Jim- 
mie.” 

Mr. McMilam gave the messages 
and then said: “No. No chance to 
have Christmas out here. You will? 
That’s mighty fine of you, Slim. 
You know all of them? You think 
you can get through all right? Well, 
watch every step of the way for 
Spud. No, we don’t need a doctor 
now. Jimmie’s better. All right, 
Slim.” 

Mr. McMilam forked the receiver 
and again turned to his anxious 
neighbors. “Slim’s coming out on 
the tractor. Says he’ll get a bunch 
of toys. Says he knows all the kids. 
Try to make it about noon. The 
*phone men are coming on out to 
Wallace’s. Can’t get them on the 
*phone. He’s going to look for 
Spud.” 

Quickly the news spread, and the 
Moonshine Pass community would 
have been a place of happiness if 
Spud Bell had been there. 

All morning the men searched a 
wide territory. They revisited the 
mines, dragged brush out of the 
Ashertown road. Mrs. Bell was 
hardly able to be up. The excite- 
ment appeared to make Jimmie rest- 
less. Mr. Bell reluctantly heeded 
the pleading of his neighbors and 
rested a short time. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock he 
put on his coat and said: “I’m going 
down the Ashertown road as far as 
I can make it. I’m going to find 
Spud. Slim may not be able to make 
it on the tractor.” 

A moment later there came the 
sound of a motor on the Asher- 
town road. The neighbors crowded 
around the windows. The noise 
came louder. There was no doubt 
that it was a heavy tractor. Then 
it crawled into sight, made visible 
only by the spray of snow it threw 
into the air. A little later the trac- 
tor crawled off the road and turned 
toward the Smith nome. 

“Say,” said Mr. Smith, who, with 
the others, was standing on the 
front porch. “That doesn’t look 
like Slim; looks like an old man.” 

“It’s Santa Claus,” suggested Ber- 


nice, the McMilams’ six-year-old 
girl. 
“It’s a Santa Claus face, all 


right,” said Mr. Bell, walking 
ward the approaching tractor. 

The tractor crawled up to the 
house. The driver removed the 
whiskered mask, and there was the 
smiling face of Slim Anderson. 

“Merry Christmas!” he shouted 
as he unbuttoned his heavy overcoat 
at the collar. 

A small, grinning face shot out of 
the overcoat front. 

“Spud, Spud!” cried the Moon- 
shine Pass neighbors, as in a single 
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A little later the 
off the road and turned toward the 
Smith home. 


tractor crawled 


voice. They gathered around the 
tractor. Slim grinning as he un- 
buttoned his overcoat, released 
Spud Bell from his snug, warm 
place. 

Mrs. Bel! grabbed the boy, but not 
before he cried out: “Slim brought 
my plane!” 

it was a happy crowd that sat 
around the stove in the Smith home 
and heard the story Slim Anderson 
had to tell. 

“There’s only one provision,” said 
Slim. “You mustn’t spank Spud or 
even scold him.” 

There was an immediate agree- 
ment and Slim continued: “Well, 
I found Spud at the Wallaces, the 
little rascal. He was all right and 
ready to go home. He’d tried to 
call you but the line between the 
main line and Wallace’s house was 
down, the poles broken. So Spud 
just had to wait until I came along.” 

Then Slim lowered his voice so 
Jimmie couldn’t hear. “Spud told 
me all about it. He found out the 
telephone line was broken between 
here and Wallace’s and decided to 
go fix it so he could call me and 
ask me to bring out an air rifle for 
Jimmie. 

“The little rascal made it and tied 
the wires together before dark. But 
he was mighty cold. So he went up 
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to Wallace’s house, thinking he 
could ’phone home. That’s all—he 
just wanted to see that Jimmie got 
the air rifle. Well, Jimmie gets the 
rifle, and everybody else gets Christ- 
mas when you open that box out on 
the tractor.” 

“You’re a real Santa to us, Slim,” 
said Mrs. Bell. 

“Yes you are,” chimed in Mr. 
Smith and half a dozen others. 

“No. No! There’s Santa,” said 
Slim, pointing a finger at Spud. “We 
got the breaks fixed out of Asher- 
town, but if Spud hadn’t tied that 
broken line wire near Wallace’s, 





there’d been no Christmas in Moon- 
shine Pass this year.” 

“Gosh, Mom,” said Spud. “Ain’t 
Slim swell!” 
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New York Directory 
Features World's Fair 
The new winter 600,000-copy issue of 
the 1,100-page Manhattan telephone di- 
rectory, listing 434,000 numbers, has a 
new cover design. Printed in dark blue 
on a green background, it features the 
trylon and perisphere of the New York 
World’s Fair. The trylon would have 


to be 110 times its height of 700 feet, 
or 14% 


miles, to equal the height of 


these 600,000 directories if stac ed, 

Weighing in all more than 1,000 tons, 
the directories are about as heavy as 
the steel structure of the trylon. Their 
weight is made up of 981 tons of paper, 
26 tons of cover stock, more tha: 13 
tons of ink, 6 tons of glue, and the 
rest in cheesecloth 23 miles of which 
are used in the binding. 

“Vanderbilt 6” appears for the tirst 
time in the list of central office desig- 
nations. In starting the distribution, the 
company again reminded subscribes to 
shake out their old directories lest any- 
thing such as money or valuable docu- 
ments be left between the pages. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISION in Consolidated 
Edison case believed of more immediate concern to 
telephone industry than opinion of the Wage-Hour 
Administration that telephone companies are not 
“service establishments.” ... Comments indicate tele- 
phone companies’ situation following these two events 


viewed from legal and social standpoints 


ANTA CLAUS came early to 
Washington last week, and he 
sure did leave a couple of 
switches for the Independent tele- 
phone industry. It was on Decem- 
ber 5, a Blue Monday which will 
linger long in the memory of the 
telephone industry, that (1) the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cided the Consolidated Edison case 
and (2) General Counsel Calvert 
Magruder sent over to the Federal 
Wage-Hour Administration his 
opinion concerning exemption 
claims under Section 13 (a) (2) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (the latter was not released 
by Acting Administrator Paul Sif- 
ton until December 7). 
Telephone men are _ doubtless 
worked up right now about the Ma- 
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gruder opinion; that is of imme- 
diate concern. But it is this writ- 
er’s considered judgment that the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
is of far more lasting importance. 
Mr. Magruder is only one man 
and his opinion can be modified, 
changed, altered by statute, or 
finally appealed to the courts. And 
that last alternative reveals the 
very reason why the Consolidated 
Edison case is so important; it 
shows plainly that telephone men 
can expect little comfort from the 
courts on jurisdictional appeals re- 
garding federal labor regulation. 
Until December 5 there was ex- 
cellent reason to believe that no 
matter what the Wage-Hour Admin- 
istration did about Section 13 (a) 
(2), the federal courts would pro- 


tect the Independent telephone in- 
dustry from burdens of the Wage- 
Hour law. Now such protection is 
very doubtful—to put it conserva- 
tively. 

Yes, the opinion of the Wage- 
Hour Administration and its coun- 
sel would be viewed rather lightly 
under other circumstances; but, as 
the old darky doorkeeper of the 
U. S. Supreme Court used to tell 
the Washington tourists: “De only 
appeal fum dis co’t is to Gawd 
A’mighty!” 

That being the case, let us first 
take stock of the Consolidated Edi- 
son decision before we look into 
possibly more hopeful consequences 
of the Wage-Hour Administration’s 
bulletin on Section 13 (a) (2). 

First of all, don’t be confused by 
this hypothetical application of the 
Supreme Court’s decision of Decem- 
ber 5 to the status of intrastate 
telephone companies under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
Strictly and legally speaking, there 
is no connection. The Consolidated 
Edison case involved federal regu- 
lation of labor (union) organiza- 
tions under the NLRB. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as the name 
implies, involves the fixing of mini- 
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mum wages and maximum hour 
standards for labor. 

Hut, there is small comfort for 
an’ hope based upon the mere dis- 
tinction between these two stand- 
arcs. Fundamentally, both acts are 
bottomed upon the same constitu- 
tional authority of Congress to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce. 

Since, therefore, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court now holds that the 
federal government, pursuant to 
that authority, has the right to reg- 
ulate labor unions of local utilities, 
it is only kidding ourselves to as- 
sume that the federal government 
has no right to regulate labor stand- 
ards of local utilities. And the time 
has come in this respect to stop 
kidding ourselves and take a realis- 
tic view of the situation before it 
gets beyond control. Bluntly, it now 
looks as though Congress is the last 
resource. 


\ OST READERS are probably 
1 aware of the facts in the 
Consolidated Edison case. This sys- 
tem of utility companies renders 
gas and electric service in the 
metropolitan area of New York. Its 
physical operations are confined en- 
tirely to that state. It isn’t a case 
of having a “predominant” amount 
of its business in intrastate com- 
merce. It’s all intrastate commerce; 
that is, all the business the system 
does itself. But many of its cus- 
tomers are engaged in interstate 
commerce, and that brings us to the 
court’s decision. 

The newspapers, discussing this 
paid principal attention to 
that portion of Chief Justice 
Hughes’ opinion which curbed the 
NLRB’s attempted power to throw 
out bargaining contracts between 
employers and union organizations 
without proof of their invalidity. 

While this may be of specific in- 
terest to some companies (such as 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. which 
had a somewhat similar controversy 
with the NLRB), it is of secondary 
importance to utilities as a whole 
compared with the broad and far- 
reaching implications of the juris- 
dictional ruling by Chief Justice 
Hughes, which upheld NLRB’s 
power to control the labor relations 
of purely local utilities, such as the 
Consolidated Edison Co. 

Consider the situation in which 
the Consolidated Edison Co. finds 
itself today as a result of this de- 
cision: It is exclusively “interstate” 
for purpeses of federal labor regu- 
lation; it is still exclusively “intra- 
State” (presumably) for purposes 
of state regulation of its rates and 
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case, 


service; and it is subject to both 
federal and state commissions for 
purposes of security regulation. 


N APPRAISING the effect of this 

ruling, it is best to be a little 
cautious in applying it to any other 
kind of regulation than federal la- 
bor regulation. Within that field, 
however, it is difficult to conceive 
of any utility of appreciable size, 
no matter how local its own opera- 
tions, which does not fall within the 
category of “interstate commerce” 
for purposes of federal labor con- 
trol. 

The new test seems to be that if 
a local utility renders a vital pub- 
lic service to common carriers, 
communications carriers, railroads 
or shipping port terminals, post of- 
fices, or other federal agencies, its 
labor relations are under the NLRB. 
In short, a local utility is engaged 
in interstate commerce if some of 
its important customers are. 

Telephone, gas, and possibly lo- 
cal rapid transit utilities would 
seem to come within this ruling, de- 
pending on the extent to which a 
sudden hypothetical collapse of 
their local functions by reason of 
labor disputes would paralyze the 
“free flow of interstate commerce.” 
The situation suggests that since 
utilities are thus sentenced to live 
with the Wagner Act, they might 
well study and cooperate with ef- 
forts now being made in other quar- 
ters to remove some of its inequi- 
ties by statutory amendment. 

And, what is of more concern 
right now to the Independent tele- 
phone industry, the Consolidated 
Edison case (as this writer has al- 
ready suggested) is a strong prece- 
dent for the contention that the 
jurisdiction of the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration is just as far-reaching 
(“coextensive” is the lawyer’s word 
for it) with respect to utilities as 
is the jurisdiction of the NLRB— 
both agencies, of course; both act- 
ing within the respective spheres 
of their own duties. 

The tough part about this “test” 
of interstate character which Chief 
Justice Hughes saddles on utilities 
is that by very reason of their pub- 
lic calling they have no choice—no 
right to refuse service to those cus- 


tomers whose line of business 
would throw any utility which 
serves them into interstate com- 
merce. 


Imagine, if you can, a party call- 
ing up your commercial department, 
as follows: 

“Hello, I want a telephone put 
into my business establishment 
which I am opening up next week.” 


“Well, let’s see now, are you in 
the railroad business?” 

“No.” 

“Telegraph, radio, shipping?” 

“No.” 

“Are you a government agency 
or a post office.” 

“No.” 

“Have you any business connec- 
tions with interstate commerce?” 

By this time the customer might 
make a sarcastic remark about a 
friend of a friend of a friend who 
occasionally runs up to Long Island 
for week-ends. 

In other words, you can’t say to 
such a customer: “I’m sorry, but 
I can’t serve you; you’re in inter- 
state commerce, and I don’t want 
to be.” You must serve him. 

That’s the law—the common law 
which runs back three centuries to 
the time of the great Lord Chief 
Justice Hale of England (De Porti- 
bus Maris). So long as the cus- 
tomer is able to pay his bills and 
conducts himself with reasonable 
propriety, he is entitled to service 
from any utility that purports to be 
in operation. 

Now we go a step farther. In ad- 
dition to these immediate legal con- 
sequences, the Consolidated Edison 
decision affords a basis for legiti- 
mate speculation as to whether the 
U. S. Supreme Court is prepared to 
extend the so-called Shreveport 
principle into other fields of regu- 
lation besides that involving labor 
relations and labor standards. 

In the Federal Power Act, Com- 
munications Act, Motor Carrier 
Act, and Natural Gas Act, there are 
now anti-Shreveport clauses. ex- 
pressly prohibiting federal commis- 
sions from encroaching on local 
utility regulation. These _ restric- 
tions were written into the acts at 
a time when Congress assumed that 
state regulatory rights would be in- 
sisted upon by the courts. Now that 
the Supreme Court has shown some 
disposition to knock down such 
jurisdictional barriers, the present 
administration may be quick to 
take the hint by attempting the 
elimination of existing statutory re- 
straints. 

Already the Federal Power Com- 
mission has suggested that an elec- 
tric utility, operating within a 
single state, may be regarded as 
subject to FPC jurisdiction if it 
sells power to a customer who, in 
turn, sells it over a state border. 
This line of reasoning approaches 
the court’s ruling in the Consoli- 
dated Edison case: that a utility’s 
status under the NLRB may be de- 
termined by the character of its 
own customers. 
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ND NOW we come to the Wage- 
A Hour Administration’s bulle- 
tin on Section 13 (a) (2) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
Telephone_men naturally want to 
know if all hope of exemption is 
gone—if there is still a chance 
aside from appeals to the courts. 

Some comfort may be derived 
from the qualification which Gen- 
eral Counsel Magruder put in his 
opinion about telephone businesses 
not being “service establishments” 
within the meaning of the statutory 
exemption. He said that his opinion 
was “not free from doubt in respect 
of some of such classes of business 
and does not purport to embrace all 
possible subclassifications.” 

It is quite possible that, in view 
of the sympathetic attention given 
to the brief recently filed with the 
Wage-Hour Administration by the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, the Wage-Hour 
Administration may still make an 
exception, of ‘“subclassification” of 
telephone operations where the 
burden of complying with the law 
would result in unemployment or 
curtailment of service (a_ result 
which will necessarily be all too 
frequent if an attempt is made to 
apply the act without restriction to 
the entire Independent telephone 
industry ). 

For example, the situation of a 
rural operator who has a_ small 
switchboard in her own home which 
requires only occasional attention, 
would be a reasonable basis for a 
“subclassification,” because the 
compensation paid by the telephone 
company under such circumstances 
is not an out-and-out wage but 
rather an agency contract which in- 
cludes compensation for housing 
the switchboard and giving it what 
attention it requires. 

In judging all such Washington 
developments, however, one must 
not lose sense of the “social re- 
form” policy which is so strong in 
this administration. This is the pol- 
icy of the Brain Trist—the theory 
or going the limit administratively 
regardless of economic  conse- 
quences, leaving to the courts and 
to Congress the task (and the re- 
sponsibility) of clamping the nec- 
essary curbs or restrictions on such 
administrative action. 

In plain words, the general atti- 
tude of most high administration 
offices is to resolve all doubts in 
favor of social reform. If you put 
up a reasonable argument why your 
business should be exempt from a 
certain statutory burden, they are 
inclined to say: 

“Maybe so, but if you are right 
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about the law, the courts will pro- 
tect you. As far as we are con- 
cerned you are subject to the act 
until some court tells us differ- 
ently.” 

If you put up a reasonable argu- 
ment on economic rather than legal 
grounds, if you make out a strong 
case showing that a certain law will 
wreck your business, these same 
officials are often inclined to say: 

‘‘Maybe so, but if it’s as bad as 
you say it is, Congress will have to 
nelp you; as far as we are con- 
cerned, we’re carrying out the law 
as it was enacted; and that means 
you're included.” 


“HERE IS a certain political 
strategy to this policy in that 
the administration gets all the 
credit (from the labor groups, lib- 
erals, and so forth) for such social 
reforms as it can make stick, while 
the courts and Congress have to 
take the responsibility for injecting 
necessary curbs to administrative 
policy which is desirable in the 
eyes of special groups. 

Along this line, more than two 
years ago a certain official frankly 
admitted to this writer that he 
thought it a good thing to “make 
as much work for the courts as pos- 
sible,” adding that “every time the 
court throws out an administrative 
policy it generates support for re- 
forming the courts themselves— 
which is one of the administration’s 
main objectives.” 

That was before the subsequent 
defeat of the President’s court bill, 
but that general attitude of going 
the limit on administration policy 
still persists in Washington. This 
may not strike the average outsider 
as entirely fair nor entirely reason- 
able, but it does have some merit as 
an effective line of reform strategy. 
The very afternoon (December 7) 
the wage-hour bulletin was _ is- 
sued, a Pennsylvania telephone man 
called your correspondent by long 
listance to find out if the report 
were true. 

“But that just doesn’t make com- 
mon sense; it isn’t reasonable,” he 
said with exasperation when told 
the details. Unfortunately, that is 
why the average business man so 
often misunderstands Washington 
developments. He tries to apply 
common sense and reason, and they 
don’t apply. You simply can’t judge 
Washington solely by standards of 
reason—you have to use the stand- 
ards of politics, which are quite dif- 
ferent indeed. 

So far, no specific action is 
planned by the Wage-Hour Admin- 
istration to enforce the act against 


telephone companies. The Magru- 
der opinion is simply an expression 
of policy. It may provoke a test 
case, if the industry decides to go 
to the courts. Otherwise the details 
will probably be arranged through 
conference and negotiation. Then 
we will know just what Mr. Magru- 
der had in mind when he used the 
term “subclassification.” 


ONCERNING the _ recent 

changes in the legal staff of 
the FCC, the Washington weekly 
utility letter—P. U. R. Executive 
Information Service—had the fol- 
lowing interesting passage which is 
worthy of some deliberation: 

“The recent appointment of for- 
mer FPC Counsel William C. Kop- 
lovitz to the FCC legal staff is note- 
worthy, however, in that it marks 
another instance of shifting staff 
members from agencies which have 
been 100 per cent New Dealish in 
their attitude toward public utili- 
ties to the FCC, where the member- 
ship, although discordant, has not 
heretofore shown any general anti- 
utility bias. 

That the FCC membership itself 
will remain independent and occa- 
sionally rebellious, until Congress 
does something about it, is assured. 
But when and if that happens, a 
new FCC set-up more responsive to 
New Deal discipline would find a 
staff ready, fairly well-molded along 
the indicated New Deal lines with 
respect to public utilities. 

Other recent importations to the 
FCC include its General Counsel 
Dempsey (ex-FPC counsel) and its 
publicity director, Ramsay (loaned 
from REA)—and, of course, Chair- 
man McNinch.” 

vy 
No Compensation if 


Employe Wilfully Negligent 

Overturning an award for a total of 
$5,300 workmen’s compensation to Mrs. 
William Richards of Scottsbluff, Neb., 
against Mathias Abts, blacksmith, the 
Nebraska Supreme Court holds that the 
jury was entitled to know whether 
Richards, killed by the explosion of a 
molasses tank to which he had applied 
an acetylene torch in process of repair- 
ing it without opening the vent, had 
been previously warned by his em- 
ployer. 

The court says that the compensation 
law forbids awards for deaths where 
willful negligence and conduct, that 
indicates a reckless regard for safety, 
is shown; and that the trial judge 
should have allowed any testimony indi- 
cating that Richards took a chance 
rather than inconvenience himself by 
emptying the tank of all gases. 
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News Events for the Industry 
To Consider 


EVELOPMENTS IMPORTANT to telephone 
companies in this country—small and large— 
were reported in last week’s TELEPHONY. Prob- 

bly never in a single issue of TELEPHONY have so many 


fferent happenings of great import been recorded. 


> 


| may be said to be due to New Deal legislative enact- 


i] 


ents or planning, but each was in a different branch 
government—court, law enforcement administration, 


rulatory commission and legislative. 


The U. S. Supreme Court, in a case of jurisdiction of 


the National Labor Relations Board over the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York City, extended its inter- 
pretation of interstate commerce in the Shreveport case, 
holding in effect that any local utility company is in 
interstate commerce if some of its important customers 
are. 

Stating that the commerce contemplated by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is interstate and foreign 
commerce, the supreme court, relative to its determi- 
nation of the constitutional bounds of the authority 
conferred, held: 

“We have applied the well-settled principle that it is 
the effect upon interstate or foreign commerce, not the 
source of the injury, which is the criterion. . . . And 
whether or not particular action in the conduct of intra- 
state enterprises does affect that commerce in such a 
close and intimate fashion as to be subject to federal 
ontrol, is left to be determined as individual cases 
arise.” 

Stating that the case before it was instituted before 
the New York Labor Relations Act became effective and 
that so far no proceedings had been taken under it in 
relation to the alleged unfair labor practices, the court 
said: 

“For the present purpose it is sufficient to say that 
there has been no exertion of state authority which can 
be taken to remove the need for the exertion of federal 
authority to protect interstate and foreign commerce.” 


NOTHER of the important developments recorded 
y \ in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY was the issu- 
ance of an interpretive bulletin by Paul Sifton, deputy 
wage and hour administrator, which was prepared in 
the office of the administration’s general counsel, Cal- 
ert Magruder. In it the opinion was set forth that 
elephone companies among other businesses “are not, 
n the ordinary case, sufficiently similar in character to 
‘etail establishments to be considered ‘service estab- 
ishments’ within the meaning of Section 13 (a) (2). 
“This opinion is not free from doubt in respect of 
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some of Such classes of businesses and does not purport 
to embrace all possible subclassifications.” 

Both the U. S. Supreme Court decision and the opin- 
ion ef the general counsel of the wage and hour admin- 
istration (which is not an official ruling but merely an 
informal opinion) are being given very careful consid- 
eration by the executive committee and the wage-and- 
hour committee of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

The association has taken the position, as the indus- 
try knows, that telephone companies and exchanges, the 
majority of whose business is intrastate, are service 
establishments and come under the exemption provided 
in section 13 (a) (2) of the Wage-Hour Act. Its posi- 
tion remains unchanged and member companies are 
assured that no steps will be neglected to protect their 
rights (see pages 26 for details). 


A THIRD EVENT recorded in TELEPHONY of De- 
A cember 10 was that concerning a bill, passed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature in special session, to out- 
law dissemination of gambling information. While po- 
litical in its origin, the new law is of direct concern to 
telephone companies in other states, as it may become 
a model for similar federal legislation already suggested 
by Commissioner Paul A. Walker of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The Pennsylvania law is said to have been drafted 
by representatives of the U. S. Department of Justice 
in Washington. Some of its provisions throw an oner- 
ous burden upon the companies in the state. So far as 
gambling is concerned, it won’t prevent it any more 
than prohibition stopped drinking in this country. So 
the gamblers will not be hurt, although their customers 
may not learn so quickly the amount of their losses. 

The Pennsylvania law provides: 

(1) It shall be unlawful for any public utility 
“knowingly” to furnish any person any private wire 
for use or intended use in the dissemination of in- 
formation in furtherance of gambling or for gam- 
bling purposes. 

(2) Private wires shall be furnished only under 
written contracts, setting forth in detail purposes for 
which wires are to be used. 

(3) Contracts shall be subject to the approval of 
the state public utility commission. 

(4) Admission in contracts that wires are to be 
used for the dissemination of horse race information 
shall constitute prima facie evidence that such wires 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Qathers and Sons in the Ingen 


WM. J. McQUISTON, of Elm- 
wood, Ill., secretary, treasurer and 
manager of the Elmwood (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Exchange, and one of the vet- 
erans of Independent telephony— 
now in his 81st year—is proud of 
the fact that three generations of his 
family are represented in the tele- 
phone industry. One son, M. J. 
(Mac), is supervisor of operating 
practices for the general supervisor 
of traffic, state area, of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. His home is in 
LaGrange, Ill. HUGH H., the elder 
son, is plant superintendent of the 
Eimwood exchange. 

Two sons of Hugh H.—grandsons 
of W. J. McQuiston—are working 
with their father and learning the 
fundamentals of the telephone busi- 
ness during their summer vacations 
and other spare time. WM. H. 
(Bill), the eldest of the grandsons, 
is 21 and a junior at Illinois Univer- 
sity. R.H. (Bob) is 18 and a senior 
in high school and captain of the 
school’s basketball team. Inciden- 
tally, his team has won the first two 
games of the current season. 

WILLIAM JOSEPH McQUIS- 
TON was born in Monmouth, IIL, 
July 19, 1858. After pursuing his 
studies at Monmouth College he first 








THIS IS THE FIFTH of 
a series of articles featuring 
“Fathers and Sons in the In- 
dependent Telephone Indus- 
try.” . . . Through the publi- 
cation of pictures of fathers 
and sons, with brief biograph- 
ical notes, TELEPHONY is 
introducing these sons—the 
younger generation—to one 
another and to the field. 


worked in the book store established 
by his father in 1865. Later he en- 
gaged in the mercantile business. 
Becoming interested in telephony 
about 1890, he purchased two “pho- 
netic’? telephones and installed them 
in his home and that of his father, 
several blocks away. This original 
line was later extended to include 
other members of the family—six 
stations in all. 

In 1901 Mr. McQuiston was one 
ot the organizers of the Monmouth 
Telephone Co. At that time the party 
line operated by the McQuiston fam- 
ily was connected to the Monmouth 
switchboard. Two years later Mr. 
McQuiston became manager of the 
Monmouth company. When the Bell 
plant was purchased in 1910, and 


This group represents three generations of the McQuiston family affiliated with the telephone 
industry. Seated in the center is WM. J. McQUISTON, 80-year-old executive of the Elmwood 
(Ill) Telephone Exchange. To his left is his son, M. J., supervisor of operating practices for the 
general supervisor of traffic, state area, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. To the right is Mr. McQuis- 
ton's other son, H. H., who has been associated with his father at Elmwood since 1918 and is 
now plant superintendent. His sons, Bill (standing to the left) and Bob (to the right) are learn- 
ing the fundamentals of the business from their father during vacation seasons and other spare 
time, from school work. 


merged with the local Independent 
plant, he was retained as manage? of 
the merged properties. 

He continued in that capacity until 
January 1, 1918, when he purchased 
the exchange at Elmwood, Ill. In- 
corporating the company as the Eim- 
wood Telephone Exchange, he has op- 
erated it for more than 20 years. In 
1932 the company installed a new 
No. 105 Stromberg-Carlson switch- 
board equipped with double lamp su- 
pervision cord circuits. At present 
it is serving about 425 subscribers. 


Mr. McQuiston helped to organize 
the Illinois Telephone Association 
and has been a member ever since. 

M. J. McQUISTON worked part 
time for the Monmouth Telephone 
Co. for six years while pursuing his 
studies in high school and college. 
After graduating with an A. B. de- 
gree from Monmouth College, in 
1916, he was employed for a short 
time by the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. of Chicago. 

On February 20, 1917, he entered 
the employ of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and after some seven 
months’ experience in traffic depart- 
ment, he was given a leave of ab- 
sence to enlist in the army. 

After a training period with the 
311th field signal battalion at Camp 
Grant, Ill., he was transferred to the 
chemical warfare service at the 
Edgewood Arsenal in Maryland. 

Returning to civil life in January, 
1919, he resumed his work in the 
traffic department of the Illinois Bell 
and in 1928 was assigned to his pres- 
ent post of supervisor of operating 
practices for the general supervisor 
of traffic, state area. 

He helped to organize the Bell post 
ot the American Legion. He is a 
member of the LaGrange Post of 
that organization and since 1935 has 
been a member of the Theodore N. 
Vail Chapter No. 1 of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America. 

H. H. McQUISTON also worked 
part time with the Monmouth Tele- 
phone Co. while attending ‘college. 
After graduating, in 1913, with an 
A. B. degree, he was employed with 
the Western Electric Co., in Chicago, 
from July of that year until Janu- 
ary, 1918. Since that time he has 
been sharing responsibilities with 
his father in operating the Elmwood 
exchange, with the official title of 
plant superintendent. 

He is a past master of the Masonic 
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Lodge of Elmwood and a member of 
the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States. He 
was a member of the Elmwood town 
board for about 12 years. 
Both Wm. J. McQuiston and Hugh 
H. have for years participated in va- 
rious civic activities and are strong 
boosters for the community in which 
they work and live. 
v 


W. A. ECKLES, Blue Earth, Minn., 
is president and general man- 
ager of the Blue Earth Valley Tele- 
phone Co., while his son ELDON W., 
is treasurer. The company serves 
about 3,250 telephones from four ex- 
changes, all common battery. It has 
no debts or liabilities of any kind, 
and has a small reserve fund in 
cash and securities to take care of 
unexpected contingencies. 

ELDON W. ECKLES, born at 
Nora Springs, Iowa, in 1907, start- 
ed work in the telephone business as 
soon as he was tall enough to stand 
on a kitchen chair and put in tele- 
phone batteries. He continued to do 
construction and maintenance work 
during summer vacations until his 
graduation from Cornell College. 

After graduation Eldon worked 
during the summers for the Blue 
Earth Valley Telephone Co. and a 
number of other companies as cable- 
splicer and construction foreman. In 
the winters he acted as chauffeur and 
companion to his parents on their 
trips to Florida, Texas, Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, ete. 

In 1936 he went to work for the In- 
ternational Telephone Co. of Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn., and stayed with 
this company until the spring of 
1937, when his father asked him to 
come home and make his headquar- 
ters at Blue Earth. He has since 
been elected treasurer of the Blue 
Earth Valley Telephone Co., and is 
one of its directors. 

Eldon is an outdoor man. When 
not busy with company work, he en- 
joys helping his neighbors in Minne- 
sota, Iowa and South Dakota with 
engineering and cable problems. 

He is fond of golf, tennis, and 
especially hunting. He and his fath- 
er commenced hunting together as 
soon as he was big enough to crawl 
through a fence and pick up a rab- 
bit. His first real gun was given 
him when he was still a rather small 
lad. The gun was said to be a hard- 
shooter; anyway when it was fired it 
had a terrific “kick.” 
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Eldon has a case full of guns and 
rifles now, but none are more beloved 
than the hard-shooting, hard-kicking 
gun of his boyhood days. Until his 
father was injured a few years ago, 
the two spent many happy hours in 
the woods, fields, and on the lakes 
of Minnesota and lowa. 

Eldon married Phyllis Arrowood 
from International Falls last year, 
and expects to make Blue Earth his 
permanent home. 

W. A. ECKLES, father of Eldon, 
was born on an Iowa farm in 1869. 
He graduated from the engineering 
department of Cornell College in 1892 
and from the University of Michigan, 
law department, in 1894. In 1901 he 
locked up his law office, and spent the 
next ten years in promoting, build- 
ing, operating and buying and selling 
telephone properties in Iowa. 

Having sold some of his other hold- 
ings, Mr. Eckles in 1913 purchased 
a controlling interest in the Blue 
Earth Valley Telephone Co., of Blue 
Earth, Minn. In 1923 the family 
moved to Blue Earth, and he took 
personal charge as president and gen- 
eral manager. 

The company, as previously stated, 
now operates four exchanges, all 
common battery. It has 2,109 owned 
stations and gives switching service 
to 1,149 mutually-owned rural sta- 
tions. It has 98,693 feet of buried 
cable, and 8,209 of aerial cable. 

Mr. Eckles has been a director of 
the Minnesota Telephone Association 
for a number of years. He is a reg- 
ular attendant at its annual conven- 
tions, and likewise has missed few of 
the annual meetings of the National 
Independent association. 

One of his local activities is in 
connection with the operation of the 
municipal power plant in Blue Earth 
since 1929, when he became a mem- 
ber of the local board of public 
works. In the past four years, $231,- 
000 have been spent for a new chim- 
ney, boiler, steam turbines, cooling 
tower, switchboard and other equip- 
ment for efficient generation of elec- 
tric power sufficient for present and 
future needs. 

Another hobby is traveling. Due 
to lameness, Mr. Eckles no longer 
can go hunting. Thus he has a hob- 
by of “going places.” Two seasons 
have been spent in Europe and inter- 
esting places in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico have been visited 
and a cruise to the West Indies was 
included in last winter’s itinerary. 





gndent Telephone Industry 


In telling of his early experiences 
in the telephone fie'd, Mr. Eck'es 
gives a vivid word picture of the 
times and conditions faced in the 
early years of this century when In- 
dependent telephony was in its baby- 
hood. 

“Tt was a grand and glorious time 
for such work,” says Mr. Eckles. “A 
few decades before Iowa had been 
settled by a thrifty, hard-working 
class of people. They had mined the 





























W. A. ECKLES, Blue Earth, Minn., president 
and general manager of the Blue Earth Valley 
Telephone Co., and his son, ELDON W. (to 
the left in the picture) commenced hunting to- 
gether as soon as Eldon was big enough to 
crawl through a fence and pick up a rabbit. 
Edon is a director and treasurer of the company. 


rich virgin prairie soil and it had 
yielded abundantly. The farmers 
prospered and everyone else pros- 
pered with them. And there were no 
automobile agents, filling-station at- 
tendants, or tractor salesmen to take 
their surplus cash away from them, 
and send it out of the state. 

“Never in the history of the world 
had such a great mass of people 
known such well-being. Thousands 
of farmers in their early fifties were 
retiring to California, or to the small 
towns to live at ease on the income 
of their properties. 

To these people the telephone came 
as a new toy, and they welcomed it 
eagerly. After the basic Bell pat- 
ents expired, Independent telephony 
spread over Iowa like a prairie fire. 
In a very few years there was a tele- 
phone in every farm home, and a 
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When lightning or other cur- 
rent passing between carbon 
blocks exceeds !/, amp., the 
thin bi-metallic strip— 
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curls as shown here, shorting 
out the arc and grounding 
the line as long as the dis- 
charge continues. As soon 
as it ceases— 


IT WORKS: 
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the bi-metallic strip cools 
and straightens out, thus av 
tomatically “resetting” the 
block to its normal condition. 














EIPE (| )) DISCHARGE BLOCK— 
elart of Sands BETTER Protection! 


@ A basic reason for the complete and dependable 
protection provided by SANDS protective equipment is to be found in its 
discharge block. 


This exclusive SANDS development puts protection on a scientifically 
accurate basis. With it, you have definite assurance that your substations 
and other equipment are fully protected—not only from lightning, but from 
power line crosses and stray currents as well—factors of growing importance 
because of increasing rural power line construction. 





Exhaustive tests made recently on the Type 2105 Discharge Block show it 
to be practically in a class by itself in the completeness of the protection it 
affords. Here are a few of the more important reasons why the Type 2105 
does such a thorough job: 





1. High quality carbon to carbon discharge surfaces. (No metal to burn away and 
enlarge the gap beyond safe limits.) 


2. Air gap held to microscopically close tolerances in manufacture. (Assures uniform 
reliability of operation.) 


3. Grounds line automatically on currents of '!/, ampere or more. (Prevents deteriora- 
tion from continued arc.) 


4. Automatically resets itself after current ceases. (Eliminates continual inspection, 
resetting and replacement expense.) 


5. Air gap type—fully enclosed—self-cleaning. (Cannot fill up with dust and 
moisture.) 


Make sure that your investment in substations and other equipment is 
actually getting the protection it needs, by specifying SANDS protective 


equipment in every case. Write for prices and information—sent promptly 
upon request. 


ad SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
| is made by 
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THE PEACE OF CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS TIME is a happy season—a time when multitudes of people are striving to 
+ show their good will by sharing their joy with others less fortunate. And in extending 

at this time the season’s greetings to the telephone field, TELEPHONY adds a few 
thoughts concerning “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 

“If thou hadst known in this day, even thou, the things which telong unto peace but now 
are hid from thine eyes.” Thus the Prince of Peace one day soliloquized (Luke 19:41 and 42) 
as he gazed over the city of Jerusalem. 

And we, too, sometimes wonder if in our day “the things which belong unto peace” are 
not hidden from the eyes of many during mest of the year following the Christmas season. 
What then may be said are some of “the things which belong unto peace”—whether it be peace 
within a company organization, peace among the members of a family, national peace or 





for the common good. 


peace between nations? Certainly there must be integrity. 
honesty, dependability, moral character. 
bility in the performance of trusts and obligations. 

Other fundamental requisites of peace are open-mindedness, 
to cooperate, a willingness to respect the ideas and opinions of 


And most important of all, there must be an attitude of good 
whose supreme mission it was to show men the way of living: 
you: That ye love one another even as I have loved you... 
of all the commandments. It was said of old ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ but 
I say unto you love your enemies; do good to them that spitefully use you.” 

As used by the Great Teacher the word love is understood to mean a directed attitude 
of good will, to be applied to all mankind. 

To the measure that “the things which belong unto peace”—integrity, cooperation and 
good will—are put into practice in human relations will there be justice and peace within 
company organizations, in the nation and throughout the world. 

Through the marvel of wire and radio communication Christmas carollers will be heard 
from all parts of the world, in the next few days, singing: “Glory to God in the highest; 
peace on earth, good will to men.” Today this is more than an aspiration and a hope; it is 
a cry of mankind for survival. 

And now TELEPHONY extends heartiest Christmas greetings and best wishes for the 
New Year to all those engaged in an industry which is a potent factor in bringing about 
good will and understanding at a time when, it is believed, there are hopeful signs that men 
are at last beginning to recognize some of “the things which belong unto peace.” 


This, in an individual, means 
In an organization or nation, it means dependa- 


tolerance, and a disposition 
others and to work together 


will. Said the Great Teacher 
“A new command I give unto 
. This is the first and greatest 


telephone exchange in almost every 
city, town, village and hamlet in the 
state of Iowa.” 

Some interesting comments were 
made by Mr. Eckles concerning the 
exciting days of telephone develop- 
ment in Iowa through Independent- 
Bell competition and the final results. 

“The Bell had been operating on 
the theory that only a few people 
could afford telephone service, and 
that they should pay a comparatively 
high price for the luxury,” he states. 
“The Independents went to the oth- 
er extreme; they believed in low 
rates and telephones for everybody. 

“When the Independents moved 
into a town, the Bell generally made 
a feeble attempt at opposition and 
then moved out. It was only in the 
key cities, such as Des Moines, Oma- 
ha, Sioux City, etc., that they even 
tried to put up a real scrap. Even 
in these cities, at one time the Inde- 
pendents were doing a larger part of 
the local telephone business. 

The telephone art advanced so fast 
at that time that equipment was out 
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of date almost as soon as it was put 
ia service. The average life of an 
Independent switchboard was said 
to be less than three years. 

But the Independents were better 
promoters than they were adminis- 
trators or financiers. In their eager- 
ness for more and more business, 
they neglected to consolidate their 
holdings. The income that should 
have been used to pay dividends, im- 
prove their properties, and take care 
of obligations was spent for more 
and more expansion or in wars with 
other Independents over the division 
of territory. 

The inevitable day of reckoning 
soon arrived. Over-expansion, obso- 
lescence, and inadequate rates threw 
most of the large companies, and 
many of the small ones, into hopeless 
financial tangles. With money ex- 
hausted and credit gone there was 
nothing to do but go, hat in hand, to 
the officers of the Bell company, and 
take the best offer they could get. 

The Bell company proved fairly 
generous under the circumstances. It 


took over the properties, rebuilt 
them, established adequate rates, and 
proceeded to make money. The In- 
dependents had developed the busi- 
ness and made the people telephone 
minded. The Bell reaped the harvest. 

When the smoke cleared away a 
little, it was found that a large num- 
ber of little fellows had not only sur- 
vived, but were more or less solvent. 
The Bell decided to connect with 
these exchanges on a commission ba- 
sis as feeders for its toll lines. Since 
then these properties have continued 
not only to exist, but many of them 
have become fairly prosperous. 

By close and personal attention to 
business, their owners and mahagers 
have been able, not only to give many 
thousands of subscribers better and 
cheaper telephone service than the 
large Bell company could have given, 
but at the same time they have 
made a profit for themselves. These 
properties, with their rural connec- 
tions, are now the backbone of Inde- 
pendent telephony in the states of 
Minnesota and Iowa.” 
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Fine Attendance at 
Florida Telephone Convention 


AFTER TWO-YEAR RECESS Florida Telephone Associa- 
tion holds constructive and enthusiastic two-day con- 


vention at Ocala. 


Public relations, wage-hour bill, 


inductive coordination and other problems discussed 


formally. Traffic meeting 


NE OF THE BEST attended 
() and most constructive tele- 

phone meetings held in Florida 
was the recent convention of the 
Florida Telephone Association, held 
December 5 and 6 at Hotel Marion, 
Ocala, Fla. There was a registration 
of 114 members, representing 24 
companies, and an attendance of 135 
persons at the banquet. Two sepa- 
rate sessions were held by those 
primarily interested in traffic mat- 
ters. 

Carl D. Brorein, president and 
general manager of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., Tampa, was elected 
president of the association to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death last De- 
cember of his uncle, W. G. Brorein, 
“the leading spirit in the formation 
of the association and its first and 
only president,” as was stated in a 
resolution adopted by the convention 
honoring his memory. 

Otto Wettstein, Jr., Leesburg, 
president of the Florida Telephone 
Corp., was elected first vice-president 
and C. H. Galloway, president of the 
Winter Park Telephone Co., the in- 
cumbent vice-president, was elected 
second vice-president for the ensuing 
year. 

C. E. Archer, treasurer and gen- 
eral auditor of the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 

The new slate of directors in- 
cludes, in addition to the officers 
named, the following: J. S. Gillen- 
tine, Ft. Myers; E. L. Cox, Perry; 
F. A. Symonds, Marianna; W. E. 
Glisson, Tallahassee; S. O. Newsome, 
Blountstown; Victor Powe, Jackson- 
ville; E. M. Menendez, Tallahassee; 
M. N. Drew, Quincy; Mrs. Ruby May 
Williams, Milton; M. T. Willis, Mc- 
Intosh; H. A. Bishop, Starke; Otto 
Wettstein, III, Ocala; Paul Bannon, 
Ft. Myers, and J. K. Galloway, Win- 
ter Park. 

Interesting exhibits 
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were pre- 


also a decided success 





CARL D. BROREIN, president and 
general manager of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., Tampa, was elected 
president of the Florida Telephone 
Association. 
sented by the following manufac- 


turers: Automatic Electric Co., Cook 
Electric Co., Kellogg Switchboard & 


Supply Co., Reliable Electric Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., North Electric Mfg. Co. and 


Electric Storage Battery Co. 

After calling the opening session to 
order, Monday afternoon, Vice-Presi- 
dent Galloway outlined the work of 
the association since the last meet- 
ing and reported the various activi- 
ties of the secretary’s office in fur- 
nishing the members with informa- 
tion relative to taxes, social security, 
wage-hour regulations, etc., and rural 
electrification activities. 

The association was welcomed to 
Ocala by Mayor N. C. Izlar. 

In responding to the mayor, J. S. 
Gillentine of the Inter-County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Ft. Myers, 
spoke on the importance of a tele- 
phone industry and the telephone in- 
strument in particular and cited the 


increased responsibility and force the 
telephone can take in the world of 
today. 

Mr. Gillentine, at the close of his 
response to the mayor’s welcome ad- 
dress, offered a resolution in me- 
moriam to the late W. G. Brorein, the 
former president of the association, 
and the association members paused 
for one minute in silent memory to 
their late president and associate. 

Louis Pitcher, of Chicago, execu- 
tive vice-president of the United 
States Independent Association, in 
his address on “National Affairs,” 
discussed the general subject of 
taxes as the industry is affected by 


federal activities with the wage- 
hour law. 
No prediction was made by the 


speaker as to the outcome of the 
brief filed by the national association 
before the wage-hour administrator, 
but he made it clear that all steps 
have been taken to present the tele- 
phone industry’s viewpoint. 

Otto Wettstein, Jr., of Leesburg, 
who was host for this meeting, made 
a splendid address on “Public Rela- 
tions.” He stressed the fact that 
“management of public service com- 
panies generally assumes that the 
first essential to public relations is 
public service.” 

Mr. Wettstein developed the fact 
that telephone companies are con- 
vinced that selling service is a nec- 
essary and permanent function of 
the business and no better way can 
be found than when all telephone 
employes participate in sales activi- 
ties. He asserted if telephone em- 
ployes are properly informed they 
can counteract unfriendly attitudes 
and prejudices when encountered 
among the public. 

“As public opinion about us grows 
out of the experience the public has 
with the human side of us, it should 
be our aim to make the human side 
dominate all of our activities,” de- 
clared the speaker. Continuing, he 
said: 

“Let us not permit the public to 
think of us as simply a corporation, 
a necessary service, a system of 
wires and equipment, a monthly bill, 
but a group of individuals sincerely 
anxious to serve and please them.” 

Mr. Wettstein directed attention 
to the fact that in order to build a 
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strong structure it is necessary to 
first lay a solid foundation of good 
employe relations. It can not be ex- 
pected that employes will strive to 
make friends for the company unless 
they themselves have a friendly feel- 
ing toward the company and its man- 
agement. 

“Tt behooves management,” said 
the speaker, in concluding, “to see 
first that employe relations are fa- 
vorable-and that harmony exists in 
the immediate family before it un- 
dertakes the greater task of main- 
taining good public relations.” 


Inter-Company Relations 
From Bell Viewpoint 


The last address of the afternoon 
was given by S. G. F. Rathborne, of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., on “Inter-Company Rela- 
tions from the Bell Viewpoint.” Mr. 
Rathborne affirmed that the relations 
between the Bell and the Florida 
telephone companies are 100 per cent 
good relations. 

There is no evidence of any con- 
test with respect to rates or mis- 
understandings between the Bell and 
Independent companies in Florida, 
declared the speaker. This condi- 
tion, he said, has prevailed for many 
years and will continue for the rea- 
son that the Bell and Independents 
are all in the same boat and come 
under one group insofar as regula- 
tion is concerned. 

Mr. Rathborne spoke of the mag- 
nitude of the telephone business in 
Florida, stating that Florida has the 
largest number of big companies in 
the territory of the Southern Bell. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Rath- 
borne’s address Mr. Wettstein in- 
vited the entire assembly to visit 
Silver Springs as a courtesy of the 
Florida Telephone Corp. Fully one 
hundred in attendance at the con- 
vention visited this marvelous spring 
and viewed the wonders of nature 
from the glass-bottomed boats and 
were able to descend into the depths 
of the water and see all nature in 
water, in the manner that moving 
pictures which are now being made 
at the spring, show. 

At the banquet Otto Wettstein, 
Jr. officiated as toastmaster. In turn 
he called upon Victor Powe, repre- 
senting the Southern Bell in Florida: 
Louis Pitcher, representing the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association; Garland Foscue, repre- 
senting the manufacturers, and Carl 
D. Brorein, the newly-elected presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Brorein gave an_ inspiring 
talk, requesting the cooperation of 
all telephone companies, and pledg- 
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ing his untiring efforts to serve the 
association in his new office. 

Two skits were presented by the 
employes of the Florida Telephone 
Corp., which were not only instruc- 
tive in the fullest degree but were 
interspersed with entertaining com- 
edy by a fine group of actors. The 
first skit, representing the plant de- 
partment, dealt with the right and 
the wrong way to install a telephone. 
The other, representing the traffic 
department, dealt with the right and 
the wrong way to operate a tele- 
phone exchange switchboard. 

The first speaker at the Tuesday 
morning session was Howard P. 
Macfarlane, of the law firm of 
McKay, Macfarlane, Jackson & Ram- 
say, of Tampa, who discussed the 





C. E. ARCHER, treasurer and general 
auditor of the Peninsular Telephone 
Co., was re-elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Florida Telephone Association. 


subject of “Wages and Hours.” Mr. 
Macfarlane repeated the declaration 
which he made at the national con- 
vention in October (TELEPHONY, 
October 23), that the conclusion 
seems inescapable that a telephone 
company is a service establishment; 
and being a service establishment, 
that its employes are exempted from 
the provisions of sections 6 and 7 of 
the wage and hour bill, provided the 
greater part of their selling or ser- 
vicing is in intrastate commerce. 
Mr. Macfarlane pointed out, how- 
ever, that the greatest danger lies in 
the probability that wage-hour bills 
will be passed by the legislatures of 
the several states. He recalled to 
mind that it has been the practice 
for federal agencies, when interested 
in a particular theory of legislation, 
to send missionaries to state legisla- 
tures to convert them to. these 
theories. If such acts are passed by 





state legislatures, the escape of an 
Independent company from federal 
wage-hour legislation will be of no 
benefit, he added. 

“It certainly behooves the Inie- 
pendent telephone industry to ac- 
quaint the state legislators with ‘he 
probable effect of such legislation 
upon their industry,” declared the 
speaker. “If that effect be thorough- 
ly understood, it would appear that 
the dangers may perhaps be avoide 


Association’s Committee 
Report on Coordinatior 

The last section of the program 
before the meeting adjourned was an 
open forum led by J. K. Galloway, 
of Winter Park. The first subject 
discussed was inductive coordination 
and a splendid report was made by 
R. W. Shriner of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. on the work of the 
association’s committee on coordina- 
tion, appointed May 30, 1936. The 
duties of this committee, the speaker 
pointed out, are to protect telephone 
service from inductive interference 
and such other hazards as may be 
caused by the extension of power 
lines and the carrying out of the 
rural electrification program of the 
REA. 

He told of the organization of the 
Florida Utilities Coordinating Com- 
mittee by representatives of tele- 
phone, telegraph and power com- 
panies, municipal as well as privately 
owned and read, in part, the by-laws 
adopted in November, 1936. 

“As outlined in the by-laws,” said 
Mr. Shriner, “it is the intent of the 
committee to have its members noti- 
fy other wire-using companies when 
any constructions are contemplated 
in territory of other members, a copy 
of such notice being sent to the 
committee secretary. This practice 
has been faithfully kept by most of 
the members, there being approxi- 
mately 200 such notices since organi- 
zation.” 

The speaker told of the many 
meetings held by the committee at 
various points in the state and said 
that, despite the heavy construction 
program in the state, only one case 
of conflict has come before the com- 
mittee, and that was later settled to 
the satisfaction of both the telephone 
and the power company. 

“Advice has been given,” said Mr. 
Shriner, “regarding the construction 
and coordination of many power and 
telephone projects, the experience of 
various member companies being 
very valuable in reducing expense 
and preventing conflicts.” 

All Florida telephone companies 
were urged by the speaker to have a 
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presentative attend some of the 
arterly meetings of the committee 
d that every effort be made to con- 
iue the friendly feeling existing 
tween wire-using companies of the 


state. 

Ever since the organization of the 
florida Utilities Coordinating Com- 

ittee, Mr. Shriner added, a member 

the telephone association’s com- 

ittee has served either as chair- 

an, vice-chairman or secretary of 
the coordinating committee, the 

eaker himself being at the present 
time its chairman. 

Following a general discussion of 

iral electrification, a splendid pres- 
entation of accident prevention was 
made by W. H. Mansfield of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. D. A. Kafka made a short 
talk on service sales, following which 
ach manufacturer present was given 
the floor for a few minutes, and all 
responded. 

The meeting of the association 
was divided into two sections, one 
dealing with general subjects inter- 
esting to all and the other devoted 
to traffic problems. 


Two Sessions Held 
By Traffic Conference 

The traffic meeting, with an at- 
tendance of more than 30, was in 
charge of Miss Floy Greer, of 
Tampa, chief operator for the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co. She was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Russell Drake, traffic 
superintendent for the Florida Tele- 
phone Corp., in arranging and con- 
ducting the program. 

At the first session, Thomas F. 
Davis, Jr., district traffic manager 
for the Orlando district of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., spoke on “Toll Center and Trib- 
utary Relationship.” 

A lively discussion was then held 
covering many features of this work 
wherein operators do or do not per- 
form to secure the greatest benefit 
to all. 

Miss Lillian Wade, chief operator 
for the Southern Bell at Orlando, 
presented a most interesting talk on 
“Voice Technique,” demonstrating 
mouth, lip, tongue and facial exer- 
cises for acquiring the perfectly un- 
derstandable and low-toned “Voice 
with a Smile.” 

She also spoke on the importance 
of wearing the transmitter mouth- 
piece within a half-inch from the 
mouth rather than on the stomach 
and convinced her audience as to the 
beneficial effect on the nervous sys- 
tem, not only upon the one speaking 
with correctly-formed words and 
properly-placed mouthpiece but upon 
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her neighbor operator and the cus- 
tomer. 

The remaining portion of the 
afternoon session was given over to 
a general discussion relative to 
scheduling of forces and working 
special operating practices for the 
approaching holiday season. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the 
necessity of properly covering aux- 
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president and general manager of the 

Florida Telephone Corp., was elected 

first vice-president of the Florida Tele- 
phone Association. 


iliary positions, such as information 
and rate and route desks, as well as 
the toll boards and the necessity of 
staying off from alternate routes, 
cancelling call orders on abandoned 
calls, etc., during the holiday rush. 

Tuesday morning, December 6, the 
conference was conducted as an open 
forum. It had been planned that 
two short papers should be given as 
openers for round table discussions. 
It was announced that the chief oper- 
ator who had prepared herself to lead 
the subjects “Cut-offs, Wrong Num- 
bers or Wrong Parties Reached— 
The More Common Causes” was un- 
able to attend the meeting on account 
of illness and a request was made 
that someone volunteer to fill her 
place. 

Miss Lottie Guynn, Ocala chief 
operator for the Florida Telephone 
Corp., came to the rescue and quick- 
ly outlined many of the conditions 
and causes for this kind of trouble. 

Many good questions, answers and 
suggestions developed in the general 
discussion that followed, including a 
reference back to proper enunciation 
of numbers and names previously 
covered in the lecture on voice tech- 
nique and the importance of listen- 
ing closely and the importance of 


accuracy in recording names and 
numbers passed. The part that 
equipment often plays in these er- 
rors brought out the necessity of 
quickly cutting out of service parts 
known to be defective and of report- 
ing the difficulty to the plant depart- 
ment for its study and action. 

In certain cases where the P.B.X. 
equipment might cause cut-offs by 
not being designed to meet the par- 
ticular needs of the customer, or 
where the toll board equipment 
might give false disconnects through 
not being quite as modern as recent 
developments in toll line construc- 
tion would permit, suggestions were 
made to the operators on preventing 
trouble through slight modification 
of operating practices that would not 
affect another operator’s instructions 
or work. 


Exert Extra Effort 
to Complete Calls 

Mrs. Bernice Pollard, chief opera- 
tor for the Peninsular Telephone 
Co. at Bradenton, read a splendid 
paper on “Completion.” It was 
pointed out by Mrs. Pollard that a 
little extra effort in saving a few of 
those calls that might otherwise be 
lost calls would sometimes raise the 
completion percentage for the office 
from 1 to 2 per cent. Collect calls 
placed by collection agencies, she 
said, came in for their share of 
heated talk about their ruination of 
an otherwise good record. 

It was also brought out, in 
comparing offices as to completion 
percentages, that some differential 
should be allowed between places 
where the operator knows the habits 
of her calling party and can follow 
him by telephone from office to home 
or to his club and those where per- 
haps the majority of her offered calls 
are station-to-station calls, as com- 
pared with those offices that can not 
do these things and have a large 
volume of pay station calls and a 
very high percentage of person-to- 
person and location calls. 

It was finally decided that the best 
thing to do was not to judge the 
other office without knowing all of 
the associated facts but to each try 
to better the record of its particular 
office. 

The last part of the scheduled 
program was known as the “Ask It 
Basket.” It had been announced 
earlier in the conference that a 
basket would be provided into which 
each one having a question to be 
answered could place her written 
question. It was felt that through 
this method many might wish to ask 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S POSITION ON WAGE-HOUR ACT UNCHANGED 


THE UNITED STATES Independent 
Telephone Association maintains its 
position that the telephone exchanges 
are “service establishments” and as 
such are exempt from operation of the 
Wage-Hour Act under Section 13 (a) 
(2). The Wage-Hour Administration 
issued an interpretive bulletin Decem- 
ber 7 (TELEPHONY of December 10) 
stating its opinion that telephone com- 
panies are not service establishments. 

The executive and wage-hour com- 
mittees of the national association, at a 
meeting in Chicago, December 13, to 
consider this opinion, decided to seek 
another conference with the Wage- 
Hour Administrator (an informal one 
being held November 29). It is thought 
that when the entire situation is pre- 
sented to the Administrator, he will be 
convinced that the small Independent 
companies are exempt from the Act. 


In a letter sent to member companies 


different from those in most commercial 
or industrial organizations that the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association feels justified in claiming 
recognition for these differences in 
occupation. 

“It is believed that the Wage-Hour 
Administration recognizes the plight of 
the small Independent telephone ex- 
changes. This being so, it is expected 
that the proposed conference between 
the Administrator and representatives 
of the association will find a way to 
eliminate any doubt of their being sub- 
ject to the Act.” 

Discussing the small exchanges 
operated under contract or as agency 
exchanges, the letter states that the 
association has reason to believe— 
should these be declared to be under 
the Act—the Wage-Hour Administrator 
would hold that the actual time con- 
sumed in operating these exchanges 


switchboard. In computing wages, die 
consideration should be made for rept, 
light, heat, etc., if properly part of tie 
operator’s compensation. 

(2) It would advise the securing of 
rate increases which in the majority of 
the cases of small companies have lou¢ 
been needed. 

(3) It recommends compliance with 
the 25-cent-per-hour, 44-hour-per-week 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Act on 
the part of all companies that find 
themselves financially able to do so. 

In the event a ruling or order is 
issued by the Administrator declaring 
the small companies under the Act, the 
association states in the letter, a legal 
test of the application of the Act may 
be advisable. 

It is also possible that the associa- 
tion, with the assistance of its member 
companies and the owners of small ex- 
changes throughout the country, ma) 


this week, the United States associa- will be considered the time worked. As _ endeavor to secure an amendment to the 


tion says: 


to compensation to the operator, such Act by the Congress which convenes 
“The desire to pay wages comparable items as house rent, 


light and heat, next month. In this an exemption 


with other industries and to provide  ete., should be considered on the basis would be sought similar to that given to 
working conditions equal to those of of their reasonable value. The asso- the newspapers. Weekly and _ semi- 


other industries is just as inherent with ciation suggests the following: 


weekly newspapers with less than 3,000 


the Independent telephone industry as (1) The management of every ex- subscribers are exempt from the Act. 
with others, but working conditions in change should compute the time which Telephone companies with less than 
the small telephone exchanges are so. the operator actually works at the 3,000 subscribers should also be exempt. 


NEWS EVENTS FOR THE INDUSTRY TO CONSIDER 


(Concluded from page 17) 

will be used in furtherance of gambling or for gam- 

bling purposes. 

(5) In appeals, the burden of proof shall be on the 
public utility and wire lessee to show that the wire 
has not been used or is intended to be used for gam- 
bling purposes. 

The telephone companies, however, will be hurt if 
this sort of legislation spreads, for under the Pennsyl- 
vania law—which had the backing of the Pennsylvania 
commission, Commissioner Walker of the FCC and the 
U. S. Department of Justice—they are put under an 
unfair obligation to assume a responsibility and a bur- 
den of proof in performing the unnatural function of 
policing their own customers. 

Imposing such legal restrictions upon telephone com- 
panies, in addition to being burdensome, may seriously 
complicate their public relations. If people want to 
gamble, they are likely to vent their resentment upon 
the telephone companies rather than the legislative au- 
thorities. 


HE FOURTH important event recorded in last 
T week’s issue of TELEPHONY was the filing of a 
brief by the A. T. & T. Co. in reply to the proposed re- 
port of the FCC, as drawn up by Commissioner 
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Walker, to Congress on the special telephone investiga- 
tion. The report was taken up chapter by chapter and 
the main points condemned in unmistakable language 
as untrue, misstatement of facts, unsupported conclu- 
sions based on erroneous and incomplete evidence. 

“Even though the errors in the Walker report could 
all be corrected,” the brief states, “the commission 
would still be unable to reach findings and conclusions 
because it would have before it only one side of the 
case—corrected as to errors, it is true, but still one side 
of the case.” 

The Bell counsel close the 280-page brief thus: 

“We respectfully submit, for the reasons stated in 
this brief, that the commission cannot properly adopt, 
in whole or in part, the report on the telephone investi- 
gation proposed by Commissioner Walker as the report 
the commission will make to Congress upon the tele- 
phone investigation authorized by Public Resolution Ne. 
8, 74th Congress.” 

Such severe condemnation and almost demolition of 
the three-year work of the commission’s special inves- 
tigation staff certainly should give the commission cause 
for thought as to just how much of the testimony in the 
various exhibits of its investigators can be confidently 
relied upon to be used in making up its report to Con- 
gress on the million-and-a-half dollar investigation. 
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The NEW 


CALCULAGRAP Et - 
MODEL 33 


IVS ELECTRIC 


Prints elapsed time to a second 
on a standard toll ticket. 





IT’S SMALL 


71/2 x 3 3/8 inches. Fits most 
local boards; times short-haul 
calls, too. 


HAS SWEEP 
m™ SECOND HAND 


Tells the end of the initial 
period at a glance. 
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Let’s tell you more about it. Write to 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


Department 16 
50 Church Street New York City 
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THE MEANING of Christ- 
mas and how customs 
associated with the day 
originated. Series No. 350 


HRISTMAS, meaning Christ’s 
e2 Mass, is applied to the festival 









































Christ celebrated on December 25. 
The exact date of the birth of Jesus 
is uncertain. It was not until the 
third century that his birth anni- 
versary was celebrated to any appre- 
ciable extent by Christians, nor was 
there any general agreement regard- 
ing the date on which it should be 
celebrated. January 6 and December 
25, however, were commonly chosen 
in the fourth century. 






















































































The general adoption of December 
25, first in the West and a little later 
in the East, dates from the fifth cen- 
tury. December 25 was already a 
festive day for the sun god, Mithra, 













































































































































































commemorating the birth of 





HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration .. . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


Christmas Comes But Ouce a Year! 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il. 


and appealed to the Christians as an 
appropriate date to commemorate the 
birth of Jesus, the “Light of the 
World.” Theatres in the Roman Em- 
pire were ordered closed on Christ- 
mas as early as 400 but the day did 
not become a legal (court holiday) 
until 534. 

In Germany the Yule feast, held at 
the winter solstice, had been cele- 
brated in pre-Christian times and 
many customs of the earlier festival 
were transferred to the Christian 
holiday. To replace some of these, 
dramatic representations of Jesus’ 
early life were instituted; hence rose 
the medieval “manger songs’ and 
Christmas carols. 

The Yule log first became a public 
ceremony in England in 1577. Plum 
puddings and mince pies had long be- 
fore been associated with Christmas. 
The exchange of gifts at Christmas 
had its origin in early medieval 
times, but the use of Christmas cards 
dates from the latter half of the 19th 
century. 















The Christmas tree is believed to 
have its origin in the ceremonial use 
ot the- palm tree in the worship of 
the Egyptian Goddess, Isis. A palm 
with twelve shoots—one to represent 
each month of the year—was carried 
in a festival of Isis at the win'er 


solstice, celebrating the completion 
of one year and the beginning of an- 
other. In northern climates, this as- 
sociation of the palm tree with the 
celebration of December 25 was 
modified by the substitution of a fir 
tree. 

The Christmas stocking comes 
from an Italian practice associated 
with January 6. The fairy, Befana, 
on that night is supposed to fill the 
stockings of children with gifts in 
accordance with their deserts, the 
naughty children’ receiving only 
ashes. 

While it is interesting to review 
the historical practices which have 
been incorporated in our celebration 
ot Christmas, the true meaning of 
Christmas in the hearts of our 
American people today—aside and 
apart from its religious sacredness 
—is in the feeling that its charm lies 
in the happiness found on that day 
in the hearts of children. 

The birthday of the Bethlehem 
3abe brings to our hearts the 
thought that God sends children, not 
alone to perpetuate the race, but to 
give older souls higher aims, to en- 
large our affections and to increase 
our sympathies. 

May the spirit of Christmas, 
“Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men” 
linger in our hearts long after the 
Christmas tree has been discarded 
and its glittering ornaments have 
been neatly packed and stored away 
to await another Christmas holiday. 





Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. Should a prefix to a number be 
written in full or abbreviated? 

2. If there is no one who will ac- 
cept the charge on a collect station- 
to-station call and the called station 
specifies someone who will accept the 
charge later, can the same ticket be 
used? 

3. On a messenger call where the 
subscriber says he will talk to any- 
one at the given address, should that 
be a person-to-person call? 

4. On a collect call where there is 
no one to OK charges at the called 
station and the call is held for AG, 
is there a report charge on the orig- 
inal call and a new ticket made when 
it is tried again? 

5. When do you verify a “BY” on 
a built-up circuit? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 35. 
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New York Order Limits 
Telephone Charges by Hotels 


EVISION of rates for telephone 
R service provided to and through 
hotels by the New York Tele- 


phone Co. was ordered December 5 by 
the New York Public Service Commis- 


sion. The changes in the charges be- 
cone effective January 1. 

Under the order the maximum sur- 
charge which may be applied to toll 
calls originating at hotel guest room 
telephones is 5 cents when the toll 


less, and 10 
exceeds 50 


charge rate is 50 cents or 


cents when the toll charge 


cents. The company also is required to 
apply the same rates at lobby public 
telephones whether operated by the 
hotel or telephone company. 

\t many hotels throughout New 


York City and the state a surcharge of 
5 cents or more is made for 
the hotel’s private lobby exchange. 
Many hotels have telephone booth fa- 
cilities where local calls can be made 
without the but these are 
frequently less prominently placed than 
the hotel’s exchange. 

The new ruling prohibits hotels from 
charging overtime for 
those for which 
overtime by the 


calls from 


surcharge, 


local calls ex- 
the hotel is 
company. 

directed the 
eliminate 
its tariff a special hotel private branch 
schedule extend to all 
application of its 
branch exchange 


cept 
charged 

The commission also 
telephone company to from 
exchange and 
districts private 


service schedule, now 
applicable only in districts where busi- 
individual line message 
This terminates the 


which involves the 


ness rates are 
quoted. practice 
payment of a 20 per 


cent commission by the company to 


certain hotels on all their local and 
toll message charges. 

The commission announced in its re- 
port that it had reached the conclu- 
sion that the public service law pre- 


commission to 


‘ludes the giving of a 
“customer”; that such advantage on 
hand and disadvantage on the 
ther are unjust and unreasonable and 


e one 


ould be eliminated. 


I. 


The rulings were made after an in- 


, 


stigation by the commission into the 
ancial relations between the _ tele- 
hone company and the hotels, and the 
tels and their The order 
lopted by a four-to-one vote, 
Milo R. Maltbie and 
George R. Van 
Lunn and Maurice C. 
in favor of the and 
Neal Brewster voting 
rainst it and filing a dissenting memo- 
ndum. 

The majority of the commission ap- 
which 


1938 


visitors. was 
with 


Com- 


hairman 


Namee, 
Bur- 


issioners 
reorge R. 
tt voting 
ymmissioner 


order 


proved a discusses and 
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report 


criticizes many practices of the tele- 
phone company in connection with fur- 


nishing service to and through hotels. 


The report explains the maximum 
charge which hotels can make for local 
calls from guest rooms or other tele- 


phones connected to the hotel switch- 
board to telephones outside the hotel is 
10 cents. 

The results of a study of costs to 
hotels of their telephone service and an 
allocation of such costs between guest 
were placed in 
This study 
was made for 18 hotels selected as rep- 
of commercial and residen- 

Fourteen of the hotels 
York City and one 
Albany, and 


and management use 


evidence in the proceeding. 


resentative 
tial hotels. 
studied are in New 
each in Buffalo, Syracuse, 
3inghamton. 


Hotels Receive More for Calls 
Than Telephone Company 


It was shown in some cases the hotel 
received more than 80 per cent of what 
the telephone company received merely 
for the system provided in the hotel. In 
somes cases the hotel received only 40 
or 50 per cent, but the average was be- 
tween 50 and 60. 

“it shown,” the 
“that the amount paid to the tele- 
local call is gener- 
than five 
by hotels, 
overtime, is 10 


also commission 
said, 
phone company per 
ally appreciably 
The amount 
garding 


less cents. 


collected disre- 
charges for 
cents. 

“Thus the 
cents 


hotel 
the average 
company is about 3.8 cents. In 
hotel 
service it 


receives about 6.2 


where paid to the 
such 
cases the receives twice as much 
for the 
with 


does for 


renders in connection 
messages as the 
all of the extended 


local company 
service it 
renders. 

“It also appears from an analysis, in 
opinion, that the ho- 
tels are endeavoring by their system of 
make their gu pay the 
cost of handling all incoming telephone 
service through the charges on all toll 
outgoing service.” 


the commission’s 


charges to ests 


The order was denounced December 6 
as “nothing short of confiscation of 
hotel property” by Charles J. Camp- 
bell, counsel for the New York State 
Hotel Association and the Hotel As- 
sociation of New York City. 

“Should this order be put 
fect,” Mr. Campbell said, “It will com- 
pel the hotels of this state to render a 
service to their guests and a service to 
the New York Telephone Co., not only 


into ef- 


| 


without compensation but at an enor- | 


mous loss to themselves, amounting to 
nothing short of confiscation of hotel 
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— when your battery 
is protected by “Chrome” 


“CHROME” does something to a dry 
battery that you should know about. 
Chrome spreads over the zinc surface in 
each cell. It preserves the surface like 
oil on bright metal. Chrome tends to 
keep the zinc from being eaten when 
the battery is not in use. Thus your in- 
vestment in the battery is protected 
against losses due to idleness. 


“CHROME” is a valuable Burgess 
ingredient. It gives the dependable 
service qualities you need to operate 
your lines economically. Specify 
“Chrome’’-protected Burgess Twin-Six 
Batteries and save. Order your supply 
today—only 49c for 3-volt units in 
lots of 30 (57c in Pacific territory). 
Freight paid to your telephone ex- 
changes. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BURGESS 
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property; that such a situation should 
ever be allowed to exist is unthinkable.” 

In a statement issued December 6, 
the New York Telephone Co. said: 

“The order . institutes for the 
first time in New York state regula- 
tion of the service charges which hotels 
add to the regular telephone company 
charges on toll calls. The telephone 
company charges on calls from hotels 
Lave always been, and under the order 
will continue to be, the same as the 
charges for similar calls from any other 
subscriber. 

The hotels generally, however—as a 
means of offsetting the expense _in- 
curred by the hotel in providing the ser- 
vice for its patrons—follow the practice 
of adding a service charge to the tele- 
| phone company’s charge on both local 
and toll calls, which service charge is 
collected from the hotel guest and re- 
tained by the hotel. The order of the 
commission fixes the amount of the ser- 
vice charge which hotels may add. 

In exchanges, where subscriber ser- 
vice is on a flat-rate rather than a mes- 
sage-rate basis, it has been the prac- 


tice to charge for service at hotels on 
a modified public telephone basis and to 
grant such hotels a commission on e¢:lls 
placed over the hotel facilities. The 
commission order withdraws this com- 
mission, thus placing all hotels on a 


comparable basis.” 


vv 
Kansas State College 
Offers Telephone Course 


The Kansas State College, extension 
department, Manhattan, Kans., ill 
offer a two-day short course in tele- 
phone maintenance for semi-skilled 
linemen of small cooperative and rural 
line (switching) organizations. This 
telephone service school will be held in 
Manhattan, January 3 and 4, 1939, 
There will be no charge. 

“This is the first telephone service 
school in Kansas,” says Secretary H. 
C. Couch of the Kansas Telephone As- 
sociation in a letter to the Kansas 
companies. “I believe every telephone 
man will be interested, whether he is 
a new serviceman or an old timer.” 


THE HEAVENLY MESSAGE 


By ANNE BARNES 

Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 
AST NIGHT I was thinking of all of the messages in 
the air, everywhere; and how by a twist of the wrist we 
may hear beautiful music, lectures, current topics of the 
day, and numerous entertaining programs. We are living in 
a wonderful age. Radio has made neighbors of all of us over 
this good old world. Yes, “God moves in a mysterious way 

his wonders to perform.” 

It was a part of God’s plan, one night two thousand years 
ago, to have His herald angel announce the birth of the 
Christ Child to shepherds out in the quiet fields tending 
their flocks. But I sometimes wonder what would have hap- 
pened if He had roused the whole sleeping world to hear 
His message heralded in the night air, followed by the praise- 
song of a heavenly host of angels? 

The humble and lowly shepherds, after going to Bethle- 
hem and finding the Christ Child in the manger as they had 
been told by the Angel of the Lord, made known everywhere 
the message told them concerning this child. Is it not signifi- 
cant that God chose humble shepherds to be the first to 
learn of the birth of the Prince of Peace and the Saviour 
of the world and to herald the message abroad? 

Our work as operators may seem a humble work in the 
eyes of the public, but let us fill it with Christmas cheer and 
thus carry God’s message of Love into the hearts of our 
public. “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace and 
good will toward men.” 

That praise song on the air one still night will continue 
to echo in the voice of humanity till eternity. Christmas 
carols will soon be filling the air all over the world and mil- 
lions of people will be hearing, “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men.” The “Voice With a Smile” carries out that spirit 
daily. 
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Season after season, 
month after month, 
long after the time 
you expect ordinary 
telephone batteries 
to signal feebly for 
replacement, Ray-O- 
Vacs carry on, full- 
powered and hearty. 
They cost no more--- 
but how they cut 
down replacement 
costs. 


RAY-O0-VAC 
COMPANY 


ormerly FRENCH BATTERY CO 


MADISON WISCONSIN 
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Personal Items 


MISS ANNE BARNES, of Des 
nes, Iowa, traveling chief operator 
he Iowa Independent Telephone As- 
ation, and contributor of articles to 
EPHONY for many years, has been 
ously ill with pneumonia since No- 
iber 21, but is now slowly recover- 
She is convalescing at her sister’s 
ne, 310 W. Edwards St., Springfield, 
Miss Barnes’ many friends in the 
lephone field will be glad to learn 
is gradually improving and best 
ishes are extended for her complete 
d early recovery. She has become 
ridely known to readers of TELEPHONY 
through her philosophical and helpful 
articles relating to operating work. 
v 
ARTHUR L. LITTIG, Los Angeles, 
Calif., general traffic manager of the 
Southern California Telephone Co. has 
been named vice-president and general 
manager of the northern area of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. with 
San Francisco. Mr. 
telephone career in 


headquarters in 
Littig began his 
lowa in 1898. 

He will be his 
Angeles post by George R. Rutherford, 
southern division traffic man- 
ager of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. A. W. Baerresen, who was 
formerly with the Southern California 
Telephone Co. during 1920-34 but who 
lately was in Seattle acting as general 
will assume the posi- 
Mr. Rutherford’s 


succeeded in Los 


present 


traffic engineer, 
tion left vacant by 
advancement. 

v 

E. J. CALENDINE, district manager 
for the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
at Huron, S. D., since June, 1919, re- 
tired October 31. He will continue to 
make Huron his home. 

Connected with the business more 
than 41 years, Mr. Calendine’s first tele- 
phone work was with the 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Joining 
the ranks of that company at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, in April, 1894, doing general 
construction work in the states of Ohio, 
West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, he became assistant foreman in 


1896. 


American 


He was one of a group of men who 
helped restore service on the old lead 
on South Halsted street in Chicago 
after the destructive Union Stockyards 
fire, in 1898. In September of that 
ear he was transferred to Stuart, 
lowa, as division toll maintenance man, 
iis district extending from Des Moines 
») Avoca. He the first division 
nan in that territory after the line 
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was 


from Chicago to Omaha had been built, 
in 1896, now a part of the first trans- 
continental long distance line. 

In 1905, Mr. Calendine joined the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
in Washington, D. C., as trouble-shoot- 
er, installer and local testboardman. 


later becoming district inspector and 


supervisor. 

He was one of a large crew of 
whose responsibility it was to restore 
service on the Washington-Baltimore 
lead, completely wiped out by one of 
the worst sleet storms experienced in 
that section. The storm struck Wash- 
ington March 3, 1909—the day preced- 
ing President’s Taft’s inauguration. 
For 48 hours, all wire communication 
was cut off from the city. 

All railroad rights-of-way constituted 
a jumble of poles and a tangle of wires. 
Most trains were 24 hours’ late 
thousands of visitors did not arrive 
in the city until after the inaguration. 

He remained with the Chesapeake & 
Potomac company until June, 1909, at 
which time he returned to Iowa. On 
May 1, 1911, he entered the service of 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. becoming 
toll line inspector, trouble-shooter and 
installer. In 1914, he was made man- 
ager at Tyndall, S. D., and in June, 
1919, he was transferred to Huron as 
district manager, which position he held 
until his recent retirement. 

Mr. Calendine is an active member 
of the Telephone Pioneers of America. 
During his long residence in Huron, he 
has been active in Boy Scout 
civic and church affairs. He is a mem- 
ber of the Huron Rotary Club and the 
local chamber of commerce. 
enthusiastic 
long 


and 


work, 


Being an 
conservationist, he has 
been a member of the Izaak 
Walton League of America; he has 
served as secretary for the organization 
at Huron since 1929 and for two years 
was a national director. 


v 

TRACY J. 
who has been head of the legal staff of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
since the incapacity of F. E. Randall, 
whose death recently occurred, has been 


elected a director of the company and | 
has taken Mr. Randall’s place on the | 


executive committee of the board. 

Mr. Peycke is a graduate of the law 
school of the University of Minnesota 
and also of Carleton college, Northfield, 
Minn. He was a member of the Minne- 
apolis bar when named to the com- 
pany’s legal staff. Mr. Peycke’s skill as 
a lawyer and his fine personality have 
been recognized in the deserved promo- 
tion. 
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PEYCKE, Omaha, Neb., 


TYPE 16 
SUB-STATION 
ARRESTER 


A compact, inexpensive sub- 
station arrester providing ade- 
quate protection where crosses 
with electric circuits are not 
likely to occur. Consists of two 
Type 2105 discharge blocks 
mounted in a heavy porcelain 
base and covered with a brass cap. 
Ask for more detailed informa- 
tion on this and other Sands pro- 


tection equipment. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Distributed by: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO 


1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD 


Chicago 
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Type RU 


tected terminal 


unpro- 
are 
easy to install, easy to 
work on and built to 


outlast the cable. 


Upon request we will 
send a sample for your 


inspection without 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 


Intrastate Wire Tapping 
Barred for Evidence 


Evidence obtained by tapping intra- 
state telephone wires was declared De- 
cember 9 by the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Philadelphia, Pa., to be 
as inadmissible in a court as 
that interstate 
wires. 


federal 
obtained by tapping 

The precedent-setting ruling followed 
the decision of the U 
several 


. S. Supreme Court 
the 
foreign 


months Nardone 
that interstate or 


tapping is illegal. 


ago in 
case wire- 

The circuit court opinion, written by 
Judge John Biggs, Jr., said the court 
was “not unmindful of 
which it will 


enforcement 


the additional 
burden place upon law 
acting in good 
faith in the discharge of their duties,” 
but added: 

“We 
tin, 


officers 


allow this considera- 
affect what we deem 
to be the correct interpretation of the 
provisions of the statute.” 

7 ¥ 
FCC Declines to Sponsor 


Telegraph Merger Meeting 

The Federal 
mission December 8 
that it 
sider 


may not 
however, to 


Communications Com- 


declined requests 
conference to 
for 
might lead to a telegraph merger. 
took the that, 
as it has no jurisdiction over mergers 


sponsor a con- 


proposals legislation that 


The commission view 
of telegraph properties, its sponsorship 
of such a and any effort 
on its part to arbitrate possible differ- 
ences of opinion among the parties in- 
terested, would be inappropriate. It 
was felt that the handling of this mat- 
ter should be left to the Congress. 

Proposed legislation to vest in 


conference, 


the 
commission power to act upon proposed 
mergers of telegraph companies and 
other written communica- 
tions, and to safeguard the interests of 
their workers, was recommended by the 
1935. The commission 
has such authority over telephone mer- 
gers. The proposed legislation affect- 
ing telegraph companies has not yet 
been acted upon by the Congress. 
v W 
Indiana Bell Rates 


Ordered Reduced $350,000 


Reductions in telephone rates in In- 
dianapolis and 21 other cities served 
by the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. were 
ordered by the Indiana Public Service 
December 8. The 


carriers of 


commission in 


Commission order 


will reduce the telephone revenue f 
these a total of $350,000 ar 
ally. Charges toll calls 
tween cities within Indiana or to ot 
states not affected by the 
which becomes effective January 1. 

In the Indianapolis area the o1 
provides for reductions on all clas 
of service. Other cities and _ tov 
which the rate reduction 
Alexandria, Auburn, Bluffton, Chai 
Clinton, Crawfordsville, Dana, 
Danville, Elwood, Evansville, Fowler, 
Hartford City, Kendal 
Montpelier, New 
Castle, New Harmony, Plainfield, R: 
port and South Bend. 

In the order the Indiana Public S« 
found that 
fair valuation of the 
company’s 


cities 
made on 


are ore 


share in 


town, 


Greenwood, 


ville, Mishawaka, 


ice Commission 
ent 


the pi 

Indiana Bell 
for intrastate 
service, was $42,165,198.97, as of 
30, 1938. The valuation of the prop- 
erty, as shown by records of the com- 
June 30, 1938, $46,474,- 


property, 
June 


pany on 
051.75. 


The reduction in rates does not appl) 


was 


tc all the exchanges of the company, 
but is apportioned to a number of ex- 
the 
reductions. 


changes which commission found 
entitled to 
The submitted 


hearings showed that 


evidence during the 
a number of ex- 
changes were not yielding to the com- 
pany a the 
of the engaged 
service; 


fair return on fair value 
property in telephone 
that the exchanges 


were not yielding the out-of-pocket ex- 


some of 


pense, while some were being operated 
at a Rates at these 
were ordered to remain 

The rate case was begun last 


loss. exchanges 
the same. 
April 
8, when the telephone company filed its 
petition with the commission for a com- 
pany-wide investigation of its rates and 
charges asked the 
establish fair, just and reasonable rates 
which would not decrease the 
pany’s earnings from the 1937 
Many hearings and conferences were 
conducted by the commission, the last 
of which was December 6. 


and commission to 
com- 
level. 


Rate case expenses incurred by the 
company are ordered to be spread over 
a five-year period for amortization. 
Expenses incurred during the flood in 
southern Indiana in 1937 are ordered 
to be spread over a 10-year period. 

Sleet and wind-storm expenses which 
had been charged on the company’s 
books as of the same year the damage 
occurred, were averaged by the com- 
mission over a period of 10 years for 
the purpose of the rate case, instead of 
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being charged against the particular 
year in which the damage occurred. 

he commission and representatives 
of the company expedited the case by 
a series of conferences between hear- 
invs. This process also reduced cost 
of the hearing, which is allowed as an 
operating expense of the company and 
consequently reflected in rates, commis- 
sion members said. As a result of the 
conferences, many months of hearings 
were avoided and the reductions were 
made effective sooner, it was said. 

The commission found that the com- 
pany had been charging what it be- 
ieved was too high a rate of deprecia- 
tion. The 4.61 per cent depreciation 
cost charged by the company was or- 
dered reduced to 4.11 per cent. 

vv 

McNinch Denies Rumors 


Concerning FCC 
Chairman Frank R. MecNinch, of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
December 8, declared that an article in 
the Washington Post of that date 
stating that legislation is being drafted 
abolish the commission and to sub- 
stitute for it a three-man agency with 
a larger quasi-judicial board above it 
is utterly without foundation. 
vy 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 1: Application filed by the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and Edwin G. 
Beardmore as the Winnebago County 
Telephone Co., under 221 (a) that the 
proposed acquisition by the Wisconsin 
company of the property of Mr. Beard- 
more will be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. The Win- 
nebago County company operates 397 
telephones on rural lines which are 
switched by the Oshkosh exchange of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. The pro- 
posed purchase price is $35,000. 

December 1: Application filed by the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. re- 
questing authority to supplement ex- 
isting facilities between Barnegat and 
Forked River, N. 

December 8: Commission declined re- 
quests that it sponsor a conference to 
consider proposals for legislation that 
might lead to a telegraph merger. 


Alabama Public Service Commission 

November 23: Order issued grant- 
ng authority to the Service Telephone 
Co. to construct and operate a rural 
telephone system in and contiguous to 
the communities of Ebenezer, China 
Grove and Orion, in Pike county. Rates 

ere approved for the service to be 
endered. 

November 29: Hearing on petition 
of the St. Clair County Televhone Co. 
for permission to install and operate a 
ombination magneto and common bat- 
tery switchboard and service in the 
‘ompany’s exchange and system at Pell 
City; and also to charge an additional 
monthly rental of 35 cents for each 
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main telephone and 10 cents for each 
common battery telephone in its system. 
Illinois Commerce Commission 
December 15: Hearing in Chicago on 
application of the Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co. for an order approving in- 
creased rates for local exchange and 
rural telephone service at Sullivan, to 
be effective upon the installation of 
certain automatic equipment and other 
improvements. 
Indiana Public Service Commission 
December 6: Hearing in Indiana on 
commission’s investigation of rates of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. Com- 
mission engineers reported valuation of 
$41,138,956 of the company’s intrastate 
property, approximately $4,000,000 
lower than the company’s figure. The 
commission’s reproduction new cost of 
the Indiana Bell’s intrastate property 
was set at $46,040,107 compared with 
the company’s valuation of $50,218,005. 
The hearing was adjourned indefinitely. 
December 8: Order issued directing 
reductions in rates, effective January 
1, in 22 cities served by the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. The cities speci- 
fied by the commission are: Alexandria, 
Auburn, Bluffton, Charleston, Clinton, 
Crawfordsville, Dana, Danville, El- 
wood, Evansville, Fowler, Greenwood, 
Hartford City, Indianapolis, Kendall- 
ville, Mishawaka, Montpelier, New 
Castle, New Harmony, Plainfield, Rock- 
ford and South Bend. Through this 
order annual revenues of the Indiana 
Bell company are cut an estimated 
$350,000. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
December 6: Authority granted to 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. to file a 
toll rate schedule reducing toll rates on 
December 26 and January 2. 

December 7: Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to file rates and 
charges for a newly-developed No. 4 
order receiving tariff. 

December 7: Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. granted authority to reduce 
the rate for speech amplifier equip- 
ment for customers with impaired hear- 
ing. 

December 8: Approval given of Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone Co. exchange serv- 
ice area maps for 42 exchanges, sub- 
ject to the condition that the filing of 
these maps will not infringe the serv- 
ice of any existing customer. 

December 8: Authority granted 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. to revise 
the Dexter exchange service area map 
to accommodate the acquisition of for- 
mer subscribers of the Scio Telephone 
Co. 

Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 

Commission 

November 29: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Northland Telephone Exchange 
to place in effect as of January 1 an 
increased schedule of rates at its Pal- 
isade exchange which serves approxi- 
mately 37 local and 32 rural sub- 
scribers. 

The commission found that the pres- 
ent rates do not meet the cost of prop- 
erly maintaining and operating the 
properties or provide a reasonable re- 
turn on a value materially less than 
claimed by the company. 

November 29: In the matter of the 
application of the Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., the Spring Hill Rural Tele- 
phone Co., et al., for an indeterminate 
permit to operate a telephone exchange 
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in the recently incorporated village of 
Elrosa, an order was issued granting 
such permit to the Commercial com- 
pany and dismissing without prejudice 
the Spring Hill company’s application. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 


November 28: Application filed by 
the Western Light & Telephone Co. for 
authority to file a schedule of rates for 
common battery service at Mt. Vernon. 

December 5: Application filed by the 
Atchison County Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to file a rate schedule for Tar- 
kio and Atchison county. 

December 5: Application filed by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to sell and A. J. Roberts to 
purchase the exchange at Tarkio. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

December 1: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for authority to close its exchange at 
Thayer and substitute service upon 
York or Waco exchanges; consent pe- 
tition signed by 95 per cent of patrons 
also filed. Hearing was set for De- 
cember 20. 

December 2: In the matter of the 
application of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to discontinue two-party 
residence service at its Pleasant Dale 
exchange; there being no objection ap- 
plication was granted as asked. 

December 2: In the matter of the 
application of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for authority to dis- 
continue, because no longer in demand, 
rate at Ong exchange of 50 cents a 
month for added service at Edgar ex- 
change; there being no objection the 
application was granted as asked. 
New York Public Service Commission 

December 5: Order issued reducing 
rates for telephone service furnished to 
and through hotel switchboards in New 
York state, effective January 1. Under 
the order the maximum surcharge that 
can be applied to toll calls is to be 5 
cents when the toll charge rate is 50 
cents or less and 10 cents when the 
toll call exceeds 50 cents. 

December 6: Upstate Telephone 
Corp. of New York with headquarters 
in Johnstown authorized to issue not 
to exceed $155,000 of capital stock 
not to exceed 1,550 shares of common 
stock of $100 par value each. Proceeds 
are to be applied to payment of $118,- 
953.09 of accounts payable that were 
outstanding April 30, 1938; $17,500 to 
the conversion of the Fonda, Fort 
Plain and Canajoharie exchanges, and 
$18,546.91 for cash working capital. 

December 7: Deposit Telephone Co., 
Inc., authorized to issue $43,500 first 
mortgage 30-year 4% per cent bonds 
to replace an equal amount of 6 per 
cent bonds maturing January 1, 1948. 

December 12: Hearing in Albany 
before Commissioner Lunn in the pro- 
ceeding, on motion of the commission, 
as to the accounts and records of the 
Tri-State Associated Telephone Corp. 

December 15: Hearing in Albany 
before Commissioner Brewster in the 
proceedings, on motion of the commis- 
sion, as to toll rates and charges of 
New York Telephone Co., Rochester 
Telephone Corp., The Orange County 
Telephone Company, Upstate Tele- 
phone Corp. of New York, Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. and Chenango and 
Unadilla Telephone Corp. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

December 7: The secretary of the 
commission certified his report on the 
application of the Peoples Telephone 
Co., of McConnelsville, Bartlett, Ches- 





terhill, Morganville, Pennsville, and 
Stockport, to revise its rates as fol- 
lows: 

Business individual line, $2.00 to 
$4.25; business two-party, $1.75 to 
$3.75; business rural, $1.50 to $3.50; 
residence individual, $1.59 to $2.75; 
residence five-party, $1.50 to $1.75; 
rural residence, $1.50 to $1.75, swi'ch- 
ing 60 cents to $1.00. 

Comparable to the company’s iate 
base of $103,400.87 as of April 30, 
1938, the commission’s engineers sug- 
gest a base of $93,251.86 as of August, 
31, 1938. 

The audit shows a finding that under 
the proposed schedule the company’s 
earning will be equivalent to 4.34 per 
cent. 

December 8: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the North Eaton Telephone Co. to 
cancel that part of its schedule which 
provides for individual line service 
within 1% miles of the exchange for 
reason that it has no subscribers. 

The Northern Ohio Telephone (o. 
was authorized to make similar can- 
cellations of individual line service and 
residence and rural business classifi- 
cation in the Granger and River Stux 
exchanges. 

December 8: The mayor and coun- 
cil of Summerfield submitted a_pro- 
test to the commission to the applica- 
tion of the Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co. to increase the Summerfield rates. 
The protestants assert that local senti- 
ment is against the increase and, if 
the increase is granted, will go to the 
extent of discontinuing entirely the 
service furnished by the company. 

Virginia Corporation Commission 

December 2: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to issue 36,000 shares of $5 par 
value capital stock. The commission’s 
order specified that $157,500 of the 
$180,000 issuance should be used for 
the liquidation of notes issued in favor 
of the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and affiliates. 

The remainder of the money is to be 
used for improvements of the physical 
property of the Home Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

December 7: Hearings in Menomonie 
on applications of the Community 
Telephone Co. of Wisconsin for author- 
ity to increase rates at its exchanges 
in Wheeler, Boyceville, Knapp, Glen- 
wood City, Elk Mound and Colfax. 

December 7: Commission granted 
application of Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for rehearing on its order abolishing 
the 8-cent a month charge for hand- 
sets. Pending the rehearing the com- 
pany will continue the charge. The 
date of the rehearing will be set later. 

The company, in its 10-page appli- 
cation, contended that the additiona! 
charge for handset instruments is rea- 
sonable and maintained that, in gen- 
eral, telephone rates do not bring ade- 
quate return on the _ utility’s invest- 
ment. The company asserted that the 
commission’s October order was based 
on an erroneous conclusion. 

December 8: Order issued authoriz- 
ing sale of the Lewis Telephone Co., 
Lewis, Polk County, by Glenn Norling 
to Walter Johnson of Siren, Burnett 
County. Mr. Johnson offered to swap 
his farm for the telephone property, 
and Mr. Norling was willing to accept 
it. The commission found the values 
of the telephone property and the farm 
were about the same and approved the 
agreement. 
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FLORIDA 
CONVENTION REPORT 


(Concluded from Page 25) 
some question who would hesitate to 
do so openly for fear that someone 
micht think “Well, she should know 
that one—she must be dumb.” 
he basket was passed and ques- 
is drawn. The one drawing the 
iestion was asked to give her an- 
ver, then it was open to all for 
answer or comment. Much good de- 
sloped out of these questions and a 
took considerable time to give 
tisfactry answers. 

At the close of the meeting Mrs. 
Drake, local traffic superintendent 
for the Peninsular company, invited 
all present to visit the Ocala office. 
The invitation was quickly accepted 
and traffic people, joined by a num- 
ber of men from engineering, plant 
and other branches who had just 
come out of the general meeting, 
walked the few blocks to the local 
exchange. 

This was a most fitting climax to 
a very helpful and enjoyable confer- 
ence, for the Ocala board is new and 
complete with all the modern time- 
saving features and the office was 
recently refinished, following a fire 





4. Yes. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 28 


1. Prefixes should be written in full except in cases where you 
have been authorized to use an abbreviation. 

2. If the calling party requests the operator to leave word for the 
specified party who will accept the charge, the same ticket is used. 
However, the call will be subject to the person-to-person rate and 
the called party should be so advised when he is reached. 

3. The call is subject to the person-to-person rate. 


5. When an attempt is made to complete the call 20 minutes from 
the time the first BY report was received; if the called line is still 
busy the operator asks to have the report verified. 








There again the traffic people re- 
ceived a working demonstration of 
just how service should be given and 
the pleasing, soothing effect of head- 
sets properly worn and voices so low 
as to be scarcely heard above the 
regular rhythm of making and re- 
moving connections. 

All who attended the meeting ex- 
pressed the wish that it might be 
prolonged another couple of days and 
are-looking forward to the time when 
the next one will be held. 


vv 
Telephone Man Declines 
Justice-of-Peace Job 


Farmers Telephone Co., is engaged in 
a finish battle with the voters. For the 
fourth successive time he has been 
elected a justice of the peace, and four 
times he has refused to qualify. Mr. 
Enerson bears the title of judge, any- 
way, being now in his 13th term as city 
magistrate of Hartington. 

At one time he served in the dual 
capacity as a justice of the peace, but 
resigned because he does not like to 
perform the marriage ceremony. The 
dislike was formed after his first serv- 
ice—the groom failing to show up for 
the wedding dance because the sheriff 
had arrested him for hog-stealing. Mr. 


that completely destroyed the old 


Otto A. Enerson, Hartington, Neb., 
board and operating room. 


general manager of the Cedar County 
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Enerson decided then that marrying 
couples had its disadvantages. 
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The Manufacturers‘ Department 


Many Uses for “Twist 
Proof” Rubber Cord 
A “Twist Proof” spiral rubber cord 
for use on telephone sets as well as on 
practically all electrical appliances has 
been patented by H. Morgan Co., Inc., 
30 E. 20th St., New York City, and is 
being distributed among a wide variety 


The cord prevents coiling, twisting 
or kinking, it is stated. It preserves 
bare wire, containing as it does less 
than % of 1 per cent of sulphur. It 
minimizes wear and tear on the cord 
and protects the insulation from be- 
coming frayed. 

Severe tests over a period of many 
months in the French laboratories have 








“Twist Proof" spiral rubber cord for use on cords of telephone sets and of 
various electrical appliances. 


of users. It is stated that an eastern 
telephone company, after experiment- 
ing with the cord, has purchased many 
thousands of them. 

The new cord, which is known as 
“Twist Proof,” consists of a rubber 
spiral cord, which is easily placed 
around the telephone vord. The latter is 
first straightened out and then the rub- 
ber spiral wrapped around it, begin- 
ning six inches from either end. 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








NELSON CREOSOTING COMPANY 
Panama, Oklahoma 


CREOSOTED PINE POLES 


WOOD PINS BRACKETS 
CROSS ARMS 
CREOSOTED AND PLAIN 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box , Sandpoint, idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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demonstrated the usefulness and prac- 
ticability of this type of cord. 

“Twist Proof” cords are furnished in 
four and seven-foot lengths. They are 
available in three colors, brown, ivory 
and green. They are adapted to many 
uses, for electrical appliances of every 
description, ana as grips for fishing 
rods, golf clubs and tennis racquets. 

Another product of H. Morgan & Co. 
is a soft rubber base for dial telephone 
sets, which prevents the instrument 
skidding when dialing, protects the ‘ur- 
niture and prevents the telephone frem 
slipping off the desk. Bases are fur- 
nished for either round or oval type 
telephone stands. They are made plain 
or, for advertising purposes they are 
provided with two-colored labels 3% 
ins. long by % inch wide. 

a 
Public Interest in 


Telephone Manufacturing 

Nearly 100,000 persons streamed 
through the Kearny, N. J., and Point 
Breeze Baltimore works of the Western 
Electric Co. last month during their 
periods of “Open House.” Playing 
host for the first time on such a scale, 
the New Jersey and the Baltimore 
plants afforded their guests an absorb- 
ing spectacle by featuring the employes 
in their every day roles. Like the 
“Open House” that drew 46,000 to the 
company’s Hawthorne factory in Chi- 
cago last May, the plants were open 
evenings for two weeks. 

The crowds that filed along the mile 
and a half routes were composed 
mainly of the families and friends of 
employes, together with many civic and 
Bell System officials. Although admis- 
sion was by guest card, both plants 
played nightly to capacity “houses,” 


accommodating as many as could com- 
fortably view the operations. More 
than 55,000 passed through the Kearny 
plant and 44,000 reviewed the Point 
Breeze Works. Observers found the 
comparatively slow pace of the proces- 
sion a good gauge of the spectators’ 
interest. 

At Kearny they watched the manu- 
facture of ielephone cable, switch 
boards, vacuum tubes, radio broadcast- 
ing and receiving equipment, hearing 
aids, and other scientific instruments. 
At Point Breeze the spectators had 
clese-ups of long distance cable in the 
making, the braiding of cords, wire 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


$324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits end Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operators sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial 
Schauer Machine 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, lo 
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